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PREFACE. 



It might perhaps* be thought, that the 
voluminous ^^ Works of Mr. Wilkes,'* 
the publication of which has for several 
months past been announced to the 
public, would naturally supersede the 
materials of \h^ following volumes. The 
truth is, that it has in reality occasioned 
their being thus comniitted to the press. 
A feeling of delicacy on the part of 
t^ose to whom the Letters,^ which con- 
stitute the present work, belonged, for 
some time prevented all intention of 
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connexion with Mr. Wilkes whilst yet 
^' an unextinguished volcano/* renders 
him a fitter and more competent histo-. 
rian of those political explosions^ which 
in the years 17 63 and 17 68 startled the 
country, than any other person. Leav- 
ing therefore to him the illustration of 
Mr. Wilkes's political productions, it 
will be sufficient for the present editor 
to mention, on fits part, what it is he 
has to offer to the public. 

The present volume will contain some 
miscellaneous productions in verse, se- 
veral of which have possibly appeared be* 
fore in printed collections of fugitive 
pieces, but some also, which certainly 
exist only in manuscript^ and which it is 
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believed are not in the possession of 
Mr. Almon. 

The second volume, the first of the 
Letters, contains Mr. Wilkes's letters 
to his daughter from 17 74 to 1783. 
They are addressed to her, either from 
his house in Prince's Court, whilst she 
was absent on occasional visits, or from 
Bath, during his periodical joumies thi- 
ther. A short series of letters also is ad- 
dressed to her from Brighthelmstone. 

The letters of the . third volume are 
those written to her during her visits to 
Madame la Duchesse de la Valliere, in 
Paris, in the year 1784, and also in the 
years 1788 and 1789. Some also of an 
intervening date are inserted. The let- 
ters from 1789 to 1796, most of them 
B 3 
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written at Sandham in the Isle of Wight, 
form the fourth and last volume ; to 
which 18 added, because unconnected 
with the fugitive poKticg of his day, Mr. 
Wilkes's Introduction to his meditated 
History of England. 

Many letters containing the mere mi- 
nutiae of domestic arrangements^ the 
^^ditor has taken upon himself to leave 
out. He is aware however still that 
many more might be sacrificed, and the 
value of the collection, on the whole, not 
dioHnislied. There are however links of 
connexion running from one to the 
other through many of them, that make 
it not easy to omit any great number. 

As they now stand, they at least can- 
not fail to impress on the minds of those 
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who read them, a fuU convictipn of their 
authenticity. Indeed as the originals are 
in the hands of the publishers, of their 
genuineness there can be no doubt. 
There are also some few letters (they 
are very very few) that a little betray 
some of the particular opinions which 
the author is known to have entertained. 
Perhaps also these might have been 
omitted, but the passages of this sort are 
80 rare as hardly to give alarm to the 
most scrupulous. And it may surely be 
reasonably doubted, whether more would 
not have been lost with respect to know- 
ledge of character, than would have been 
gained on the score of an overstrained 
decorum. 

Whatsoever their faults may be, the 
* B 4 



editor confesses that on the whole thes^ 
letters have certainly amused him, and 
he is naturally led therefore to think 
that they will also amuse others. 



The publishers wish further to have 
it observed that they purchased the MSS. 
at a very liberal price after the perusal of 
three or four letters — ^More were not 
permitted to be read. It rests with the 
public to determine upon their merits. 
The task of the editor has been chiefly 
that of arranging the letters according to 
their dates, and taking care that no 
names should be published of living per- 
sons, respecting whom aught disrespect- 
ful occurs, if such passages there are. 



MEMOIR 



OP THE 



LIFE OF J. WILKES, ESQ. 



To write a Life of Mr. Wilkes, omitting 
to narrate in it those political transac- - 
tions which distinguished it, would be 
negligence still more culpable than that 
of writing the Life of Bacon, forgetting' 
that he was a philosopher: still more* 
culpable, in as much as the fame of Mr.' 
Wilkes arises in a far greater proportion 
from the memory of his political career, 
than the fame of Lord Bacon from our 
knowledge of the extent of his philoso- 
phicd pursuits. 

Since it is thought necessary therefore 
B 5 
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by the publishers of these volumes, that 
a Life of Mr, Wilkes should be prefilted 
to them, it will of course be necessary for 
me briefly to relate the political circum- 
stances of that life — a thrice-told J:ale, 
which, as I am in possession of no inform - 
ation, but such as already is in the 
hands of the public, 1 would gladly de- 
cline telling again. 

After six prefaces to Shakespeare, some 
of them written by men of most distin-- 
guished talents^ did Johnson, it is true, 
.produce hi? ^wonder of a preface : but the 
nbject V9S Shakespeare, and the mind 
employed upon that subject was the mmd 
cf Johnson. It is an exception only,, 
not a contradiction to the established 
maxim, that it is difficult to give an air o£ 
novelty to materials which are old. 

John Wilkes was bom Oct. 28, 17'^7» 
in St. John Street, QerkenwelL His 
iither^ Natbanael^ was a distiUer of great 
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opulence, and of a most respectable cha- 
racter. 

From the nature of the government, 
and from the habits of the people of 
Great Britain, an easy intercourse sub- 
sists between all its orders of society. 
When industry has obtained for itself 
more than competence, it naturally be- 
comes desirous of distinction. .The pow- 
ers of wealth, however great, are yet cir- 
cumscribed: to the wealthy, the wealth o^ 
others is of small importance ; and where 
there are many rich, riches of course 
give little pre-eminence. Another stan- 
dard of merit is then resorted to, and 
abilities and rank are made the objects 
of regard. Mr. Wilkes was early accus* 
tomed to meet at the table of his fathet- 
with persons of literary excellence, ai 
well as with those of weight in the com- 
mercial world ; and hence he imbibed that 
» 6 r 



taste for letters, which Jie continued to 
cultivate through life. 

His education, however, though li- 
beral, was domestic ; and, though not se- 
vere, yet sufficiently sober. His philo- 
sophy therefore (that of enjoying the 
world, and. passing laughingly through 
it) was not so much the fruit of levity 
and custom, as of his own reflection ; 
and as adopted in compliance with his 
•Own view of human nature. And this 
he was himself very willing to have be- 
Keved. 

Hi9 parents (one of them, at leastj 
were not of the church of England ; and 
Mr. Willies having passed his school 
years, partly at Hertford and partly 
in Buckinghamshire, was sent^ not to 
either, of ouf "English universities, but 
with a private tutor, to the university of 
Leyden, where his talents attracted much 
notice. 
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In the year 1749 he married Miss 
Mead^ heiress of the Meads of Bucking- 
hamshire ; from which marriage pro- 
bably originated^his connexion with that 
county. In April 1 754, he offered him- 
self as a candidate to represent in par- 
liament the borough of Berwick, and ad- 
dressed, the electors in terms not ill 
according with that political spirit which 
afterwards marked his public conduct. 
He was not however on this occasion 
successful; but in July 1757^ he was 
elected burgess for Ayksbury, and was 
also again chosen (at the g-ewera/ elecr 
tion) in 1761, for the same place. 

Whetlier Mr. Wilkes's connexions 
with men of rank preceded his situation 
in parliament, or his seat in parliament 
facilitated his introduction into the cir- 
cles of higher life, I am unable to say. 
But certain it is, that before J76ohis 
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acqtiiiotaftce was both high and exten*- 
sive. 

That they, to whom industry^ not in-* 
heritance, has given opulence^ should 
frequently be found wanting in educa* 
tion^ is natural. In their intercourse 
therefc»*e with men of habits differing 
from their own, if they sometimes should 
connect themselves with the undeserv- 
ing, it ought to excite little surprise. 
Want of judgment is their lot. But that 
men of understanding, men too, like 
Mr. Wilkes, proud of thetr understand- 
ing, should throw theoiselves into the 
service of the dissolute, merely because 
they boast a nominal distinction in so- 
ciety, might indeed occasion wonder, 
but that it is impossible long to wonder 
at that whidx is of daily occurrence. It 
may perhaps be venial for the rich, who 
want tlia advantage c^ a cultivated intelr 
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lect, t6 overlook immorality out of re** 
spect to presumed abiHties : but the same 
indulgence is surely most unjustly be- 
stowed^ if extended to him^ who^ in de* 
fiance of his better knowledge^ stoops to 
the company of the abandoned^ whose 
ignorance in his heart he despises, merely 
because they are titled. This censure 
on the conduct of Mr. Wilkes, as far as 
it relates to bid intimacy with the heroes 
of profligacy and Medmenham Abbey, 
will not, I think, be found too severe, 
when it is remembered that he himself 
used to speak in tferms of utter con- 
tempt * for their capacities, and to own 
that nothing but their condition in life 
would have induced him to notice them. 
Mr. Wilkee, acquainted as he was so 
early aa 17M with Ix>rd Temple, and 
partially with Lord CSiatham, one should 

* With tbe eaceptioD^ I believe^ of Lord Le 
Sespenser^ wba^ he«did> Ind some imaghiatioa. 
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have thought, however, could well have 
dispensed with these associates, fashion- 
able as they were : and there was a pe- 
riod of reflection, when he himself in- 
clined to believe so. Whilst Mr. Burke 
(a political adventurer also) attached to 
the mild virtues of the Rockingham 
connexion, increased in weight, as he 
increased in years, and on his death-bed 
found himself surrounded chiefly by those 
who, as they had advanced in years, 
had. also advanced in reputation and po- 
pular esteem ; Mr. Wilkes in old age 
stood single and alone ; politically trium- 
phant indeed, but with no personal sha- 
rers of his triumph, and with little to 
elevate his mind, but the recollection of 
a fame, hourly on the decline, as new 
occurrences occupied and diverted the , 
attention of the public. 

The charm that chiefly operated in 
the formation of this (I will not say,. 
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friendship) upon the mind of Wilkes 
was probably the self-flattering sense of 
superiority. It was acknowledged with- 
out reserve that he was the master-soul 
of the party, the life of the reveL 
Amongst the regular and the thinking, 
the superiority of parts is neither felt on 
the one side, nor acknowledged on the 
other, in the same extreme that it is 
amongst the dissolute. Amongst the 
regular and the thinking, the sympathy 
that unites them, is a feeling of discre- 
tion, chastened by moral considerations, 
and approved by reason, less violent, but 
more durable. Amongst the dissolute 
it is all in all ; a sentiment of intoxica* 
tion, overbearing and exulting; most 
slavish in adoration of its favourite, on 
the part of those who follow, and thinks 
ing that its own practice is vindicated by 
the mental superiority of its leader: 
most enterprising and despotic on the 
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part of him wlio leads ; who, as he knows 
the tenure of his sovereignty to arise 
from »ny thing rather than from sober 
thinkingi is compelled to defend by ef^ 
fort^ what has been usurped, mot given 
from free and considerate choice. Hav^ 
ing only one standard of excellence, that 
too built upon their own partial opinions, 
not upon the actual relations which exist 
m society, the union of such men is in 
truth a compact of tumult. Waves rolled 
atcmg with waves beat against the beach, 
]>ut they at the sanye time break against 
each other : their course is the same, but 
it is a course of jostle and c^>position. 

The praise of Mr. Wilkes, if to be 
chief amidst such companions be praise, 
was, that he surpassed his comrades. He 
was the tenth wav^ 

'^ AUixis iasurgeas decunsc niit Impetus unda^A** 
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With more wit, more fancy, more lesm* 
ing^tnore everything than his cp-mate» 
in frantic gaiety. 

.With this praise indeed, whatsoever 
be its worth, he was not content, and in 
1762 he began to empby himself in po- 
litical discussion, as a pursuit more suit- 
able to his talents and acquisitions. On 
the ninth of March in that year he 
puUished ^^ Observations on the Papers 
relative to the Rupture vnth Spsnn, laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, on 
Friday, is^. 29, 1762/* Ad much c4 
his infcMination on this subject was sup- 
plied by Lord Temple (who, with Mr* 
Pitt, had retired from the cabinet in con* 
.^eequence of a negative being put upon 
thdr proposition for an immediate war 
with Spain), the success of this pamphlet 
is little to be wondered at. I imagine 
that it was originally given to the public 
without a name : for in the volume of 
letters ublished in 1769, under Mr. 
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Wilkes's own direction, there appears a 
letter from Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of 
Salisbury, entreating him to contradict, 
a report, wliich had assigned ** the Obser- 
vations on the Spanish Papers" to him- 
self. Mr. Wilkes, it seems, had play- 
fully attributed to Dr. Douglas his own 
work, of which too in his answer he hints 
that Dr. Mauduit might possibly be the 
author. These ruses de guerre, these 
artifices of literary warfare, are too com- 
mon to be related with any feeling of 
blame ; nor was the production such as 
was likely to disgrace those to whom it 
was assigned. It is written with perspi- 
cuity and spirit. 

On the second day of the June follow- 
ing, the first number of the North Briton 
issued from the press, a work of which 
Mr. Wilkes was the chief supporter. 

Amongst the memoranda of Gibbon,, 
as given to the public by their noble 
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editor, is a note of a spirited dinner 
party, in which Col. Wilkes is men* 
tioned as having supported his idiare of 
the conversation with much vivacity and 
intelligence. He is also related to have 
made a frank acknowledgment of his re- 
solutiontotake advantage of the times and 
^^ make his fortune." That Mr. Wilkes, 

, then Colonel of the Buckinghamshire mi- 
litia, made such a declaration^ there is no 
doubt. But there may be much and 
reasonable doubt, whether any construc- 
tion can be put on this beyond an inti- 
mation of his desire to become an object 
of popular attention. Neither his habits 

. of living nor his turn of disposition^ 
were such, as to render any supposition^ 
that a plan of pecimiary advancement 
crossed his mind, at all natural. 

. When)Cardsnal de Retz was reminded 
tbat his debtd.were large, he replied^ 
'^ Caes£ur*s at my age were greater." Such 
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in all probability would have been the 
language of Wilkes, whose cast of tem- 
per was as little likely, as even theirs, to 
make interest the scope of his endea- 
vours. It is not indeed easy to perceive 
how, even in imagination, he could pro- 
mise himself, by the course of action 
which he adopted, that liberal provision 
as to worldly circumstances which he 
eventually obtained. 

The truth, I believe, is, that to be 
known amongst men was his ruling pas- 
sion, BXfd it must be owned that he un- 
doubtedly possessed many of the quali- 
ties which ffeservedly command renown. 
A weak administration <and ill-directed 
pablic counsels aif&rded him a harvest of 
materials for attadk. He daw his oppor-* 
tunity, '^ fat in his sidkle,^' and ci<owned 
bis toil mih plenty beyond especitation. 
The 'Notth'firlton had teen estdblish-» 
ed fant for a few monttia^ f»d had Maoh.- 
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ed no furtlier than the twelfth numbei:, 
when it involved him in a quarrel with 
Lord Talbot : a quarrel which ended in 
a duel. By a retired scholso-y uaac- 
quaidted with the world, it might not 
unnaturally be made a question, wh^her 
a paper like this could by possibility have 
become a ground on which two reasonable 
beings should stake the hazard of their 
lives. And it should seem even to others 
diat the liberty of political attack wai^ 
certainly at that period in its infancy, 
when such a trifle occasioned such a 
meeting. The number complained of 
has (or its subject some pmsions, which 
liad been bestowed by the^idministration 
of that day, amongst -whieh were those 
aBotted to Dr. J<)hnson* and the author 
«f Douglas, Had there been no juster 
cauke erf* flmrmur than this, fteyirho then 
heM the reinsx>r government mi^ have 
tmi^ued safe in pow^n « Wben hc^i^ 
5 
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lever a spirit of dissatisfaction is abroad, 
the lightest circumstance will tend to 
widen the circle of its influence. Even 
this complaint was not without its effect. 
Lord Litchfield also and Lord Talbot 
bear a part in the paper, the chief as- 
sault against Lord Talbot being a sneer 
upon his horsemanship at the corona- 
tion. His Lordship however was irrita- 
ble, and demanded, first by a note, aqd 
then by a message, a disavowal on the 
part of Mr. Wilkes of his being con- 
cerned in the composition of the num- 
ber, which reflected upon his Lordship's 
name; Wilkes, to whose views an affair 
of this sort was not ill-suited, cpntented 
himself with a denial of his Lordship's 
right to interrogate liim upon the 8ub» 

ject* An appointment was made betweel) 
them, and they exchanged pistol-slnts 
at Bagshot, without hurt to either party. 
Mr. Wilkes baying fired^ ^^ vralked Im^ 



mediately up to Lord Talbot, and avow- 
ed the paper." 

Not being much at home in the law 
of duel, I am at a loss in what terms to 
speak of this transaction. 

In justice to Mr. Wilkes, who knew 
well the conditions by which rencontres 
of this kind are regulated, and who was 
at the same time most religiously disposed 
to observe them, I am sensible that every 
thing was conducted in the usual mode, 
marked out by the sage legislators of 
fashion and courage. It might be other- 
wise thought, that, having driven by ridi- 
cule an opponent into a challenge, good- 
nature (and Mr. Wilkes wanted not 
good-nature) should have taught one to 
withhold one's fire. That no explana- 
tion can be given, till proof be first given, 
th§t it»^is not the dread pfa pistol pro- 
duces it, I know.. But I do not equally 
feel convinced of the necessity of putting 

VOL. I. c 
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the life of another in hazard^ though 
fully assured of the good sense and pro- 
priety of risking one's own. As Lord 
Talbot however himself declared, upon 
the avowal, that Mr. Wilkes *^ was the 
noblest fellow God ever made," it is un- 
necessary to seek other evidence. And 
when the statesman (whom, except one, 
of the present day, I most regard) has 
had a word or two to say for bull-baiting, 
far be it from me to speak aught deroga- 
tory (in time of war too) of a custom 

^' Practised by statesmen, and to princes dear.*' 

Mr. Wilkes immediately after the af- 
fair addressed a letter to Lord Temple 
upon the occasion, which has since been 
published, and which, though given ex 
parte, may yet be depended upon. The 
fidelity of the narration was confirmed 
by the seconds of the combatants, and 
Mr. Wilkes too was a man of veracity. 
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His conduct throughput was collected 
and spirited. One sentiment howe^r 
of the letter is worth every thing else — 
that in which he tells his Lordship that 
his last act, previously to his going out, 
was to write to him a letter commending 
to his care the education of his daughter, 
and adding his thanks for the steady 
friendship with which for so many years 
he had been honoured. ^^ CoL Berke- 
ley took the care of the letter^ and I 
have since desired him to send it to 
Stowe ; for the sentiments of the heart 
at such a moment are beyond all politics, 
and indeed every thing else, but such 
virtue as tbrd Temple's." The senti- 
ments of the heart are at all times so va- 
luable, that this single expression gives, 
in my mind, an interest to the whole 
epistle. Amidst all the factitious feel- 
ing, into which modes of life and habits 
of thinking mould poor hum^n nature, 
C 2 
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let but one genuine, unsophisticated, be- 
nevolent sentiment arise, and it at once 
awakens sympathy, such as that great 
po$ture-master, opinion, who twists and 
shapes our hearts into strangest distor- 
tions, vainly with all his art shall strive 
to excite ! 

Mr, Wilkes was now daily becoming 
more known to, and, from his opposi- 
tion to Lord Bute, a greater favourite 
with, the public. The North Briton 
still went on, and Mr. Wilkes also be- 
came possessed of a most able coadjutor 
in Churchill, the poet. In March J 763, 
he addressed a dedication to Lord Bute, 
prefixed to the tragedy of Roger Mor- 
timer, an unfinished play of Ben Jonson. 
Between Mortimer, the favourite of Isa- 
bel, the mother of Edward the Third, 
and Lord Bute, he drew a parallel neces- 
sarily not very favourable to the charac- 
ter T)f that nobleman. 
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The busy and more important part of 
the life of Wilkes was now arriving. 
The far-famed No. 45 of the North ' 
Eriton appeared on the 23d of April, and 
on the morning of the 30th Mr. Willcet 
was served by a King's messenger with a 
general warrant, in consequence of which 
he was on the same morning convey- 
ed to the Tower. That " a warrant ta 
apprehend and seize, together with their 
papers, the authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers of a work," without naming who 
those authors, printers, and publishers 
were even suspected to be, • has upon its 
very face an appearance of illegality, can- 
not be denied. But in justice to the 
secretaries of state, who signed it, it 
should be remembered, that for a hun- 
dred years the practice of their office 
had been to issue such ; and that in so 
doing they did no more than what pre- 
cedents seemed to justify. 
C 3 
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It IS worthy of remark, that this event 
came not upon Mr. Wilkes unforeseen. 
It was a piege tendu for his adversa- 
ries, rather than a net thrown over him 
by them. And if the knowledge of this 
circumstance should in any degree tend 
to diminish the praise claimed loudly for 
him at the time, upon the score of pre- 
sence of mind, it will at least establish, 
what is perhaps still more to his reputa- 
tion, and what, I believe, was as truly 
the real character of his understanding, 
that he possessed the talent of weighing 
with skill the consequences of his public 
actions. In a letter addressed by him 
to the Right Hon. George Grenville, in 
November 1769, he writes thus : — 
*^ The affair of Mr. Beardmore has been 
misrepresented. The warrant against 
him, for several numbers of the Monitor 
was made special^ but directed the seiz-^ 
ing of his books and papers. Mr. 
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Wilkes knew Mr. Beardmore personally^ 
went to visit him at the messenger's 
house, and endeavoured to persuade him 
to bring an action of false imprisonment 
and damages for himself, his clerk, 
books, papers, &c, against Lord Halifax, 
This Mr. Beardmore at that time abso- 
lutely refused. The transaction was in 
November 176»2.'* Mr. Wilkes, there- 
fore, had examined the nature of his 
case, before any step personally hostile 
to him was taken : and it must, I think, 
be owned that his battle was well fought,, 
and that the advantage gained on the 
part of general liberty was not inconsi- 
derable. Mr.. Wilkes's behaviour under 
the arrest was intrepid and spirited in a 
great degree. One instance of his col- 
lectedness (which certainly sprung out 
of the incident of the moment) he thus 
relates himself in his second letter to 
the Duke of Grafton, 1 766 : 
c 4. 
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" Whilst some of the messengers and 
their assistants were with me, Mr. Char- 
chill came into the room. I had heard 
that their verbal orders were likewise to 
apprehend him^ but I suspected they did 
not know his person, and by presence of 
mind I had the happiness of saving my 
friend. As soon as Mr« Churchill en» 
tered the room, I accosted him, * Good 
* morrow, Mr. Thompson. How doe* 
' Mrs. Thompson do ? Does she dine in 
' the country ?' Mr. Churchill thanked 
me, said she then waited for him, that 
he only came for a moment to ask me 
how I did, and almost directly took his 
leave. He went home immediately, se- 
cured all his papers, and retired into the 
country. The messengers could never 
get intelligence where he was." 

It has already been observed, that the 
secretaries might well stand morally ex- 
cused in issuing a warrant, which had so 
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often been issued before without oppo- 
sition by other secretaries. But it is dif- 
ficult to say why they thought it neces- 
sary to command Mr. Wilkes into close 
custody, or why one of them should give 
orders for his being dragged out of bed 
at midnight. In all political contention 
between the govemftd and their go- 
vernors so much of natural jealousy will 
ever be excited in behalf of the former^ 
that he is little fit to exercise authority, 
who permilfe mere personal irritation to 
shape his conduct. If it be necessary 
for the state to punish, it can be neces- 
sary only on public grounds. Power to 
procure respect should at all times be 
accompanied with discretion : but when 
power takes upon itself the office of cri- 
mination, if its demeanour be not grave 
^nd decent, it ceases to be power, and is 
tyranny. 

If that could be deemed a moral law, 
c 5 
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which regulates itself, not by general 
utility, but partial instances, the mora- 
lity of duelling, with regard to this pecu- 
liar case, might almost be admitted. 

It is known that Mr. Wilkes was 
prevented from challenging Lord Egre- 
ifnbnt only by his Lordship*s death. His 
Lordship could not without reproach, 
* which even he perhaps (not much alive 
to feeling) would ill have been willing to 
sustain, have refused giving that satis- 
faction which his antagonist avowdd hid 
intention to demand, whenever, by his 
giving up the seals, his Lordship should 
become a private citizen. That ferocity^ 
which the law of honour and of courtesy 
fcould not prevent, one should pet-haps, 
Were the correction certain, not altoge- 
ther be displeased at its chastising. For- 
tunately, howiever, there are considera- 
tions of a higher sort to guide mankind 
than mer^ natural indignation ; and the 
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question therefore need not be agitated. 
It is to think more justly, to notice the 
superiority over his Lordship, which 
Mr. Wilkes derived from the occurrence, 
a superiority sufficiently mortifying to a 
proud man, and more mortifying, be- 
eause brought upon him by his own mis- 
conduct. Through the whole inter- 
view with th^ two Secretaries, Mr. 
Wilkes bore himself in a high manner ; 
nor perhaps weighing his situation fairly,^ 
is it to say too much, to use the express 
»ion, which he uses himself, that no 
friend of his had reason to wish one 
word unuttered. 

Upon his commitment to the Tower, 
an application was instantly made to the 
Court of Common Pleas for his Habeas 
Corpus, and he was brought up on the 
3d of May.. On the 4th he was dis- 
missed from his situation as colonel of 
the Buckinghamshire milrtia. On the 
c 6 2 
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6th the validity of his warrant of com* 
mitment was argued, his plea of privi- 
lege was allowed, and he was in conse- 
quence discharged. He immediately 
erected a printing-press in his house, in 
George Street, published a narrative of 
the transactions in which he had been 
engaged, and renewed the publication of 
the North Briton. He visited Paris a 
few months after, and was there chal- 
lenged, in the month of August, by a 
Captain Forbes, who, standing forth as 
the champion of Scotland, asked satis- 
faction of him, as the editor and conduc- 
tor of the North Briton, for the calum- 
nies hei^d upon his native country. 
Mr. Wilkes behaved on this occasion 
with much moderation, and declared 
himself no prize-fighter. Being again 
tirge*, however, though in terms of po- 
liteness,- he half complied, but was in 
the mean while put under an arrest by 
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the tharshals of France, to whom he 
pledged his honour not to fight on 
French ground. When set at liberty 
he proceeded to Menin, and there await- 
ed his challenger : but no meeting took, 
place. The winter now advancing, Mr. 
Wilkes returned to England, previous 
to the opening of Parliament, and again 
took upon himself the superintendence 
of the North Briton. Mr. Martin^ 
member for Camelford, and late Secre* 
tary to the Treasury, having been treated 
in that paper with much asperity, at 
length took occasion to say in a very full 
House of Commons, that the writer of 
the North Briton, who attacked him, 
was a cowardly as well as malignant 
scoundrel. Mr. Wilkes, though pre- 
sent, took no notice of the expression 
in the House, but early on tfie fol- 
lowing morning dispatched a note to 
Mr. M, avowing himself to be the au<- 
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thor of all the passages complained of 
—-an immediate rencontre took place at 
the ring in Hyde Park, 

" When the gentlemen met, they 
walked together for a little while to» 
avoid some company which seemed 
aoming up to them. They brought 
each a pair of pistols. When they 
were alone, the first fire was from Mr. 
M/s pistol : Mr. M.'s pistol missed Mr. 
W. and the pistol in Mr. W.'s hand 
flashed in the pan. The gentlemen 
then each took one of Mr. W.'s pair of 
pistols: Mr. W. missed^ and the ball 
of Mr. M.'s pistol lodged in Mr. W.'s 
belly: Mr. W. bled immediately very 
much. Mr. M. then came up, and de-- 
mred to give all the assistance in his 
fK>wer. Mr. Wilkes replied, that Mr. 
M. had behaved like a man of honour ; 
that he was killed, and insistied on Mr. 
M.'s making his immediate escape, andi 
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no creature should know from Mr. W- 
how the affair hiappened. Upon thi^ 
they parted; but Mr. M. came, up 
again in two or three minutes to Mr.. 
W. offering him a second time his as* 
sisUlnce^ but Mr. W. again insisted on 
his going off. Mr. M. expressed hi» 
concern for Mr. W. ; said the thing wa* 
too well known by several people^ who 
came up almost directly ^ and then went 
away. Mr. W. was carried home, but 
would not tell any circumstance of the 
case till he found it so much known. He 
only said to the surgeon, &c. that it 
was an aSair of honour. The day fol- 
lowing, Mr. W. imagining himself im 
the greatest danger, returned Mr, M* 
Ixis letter y that no evidence might appear 
against hilB ; and insisted upon it witfe 
his rdations, that in case of his death 
ho trouble should be given to Mr. M«. 
for h^ hsd bdiaved as a man of honow.'* 
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Mr. Martin was afterwards made the 
hero of Churchill's Duellist. 

Whilst confined by the wound re- 
ceived in this encounter, the publia 
sympathy in his behalf was still further 
awakened by an attack made upon him 
by one Dunn, who was overheard to 
threaten the life of Mr. Wilkes, and 
appears to have sought an interview, 
chiefly that he might put his threat in 
execution. 

Mr. Wilkes, on the first day of 
the session of Parliament, had risen 
to address the chair of the Speaker on 
the subject of his privilege as a member 
of that House having been violated. It 
had usually been considered as the esta- 
blished custom of Parliament to enter 
upon the discussion of breaches of pri- 
vilege before all other matters. In this 
instance the custom was overruled, and 
a message from the Sovereign was con- 
veyed to the Commons, informing them. 



that J. Wilkes^ Esq. was the author of 
a most seditious and. dangerous paper, 
and acquainting theni with the measures 
which had been resorted to by the ser- 
vants of the Crown. Tlie House, the 
proofs of the libel being entered upon, 
proceeded to vote, that No. 45 of the 
North Briton was, as it had been repre- 
sented to be, a false, scandalous, and 
malicious libel, &c. and it was ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman. 
A day having been appointed for the 
hearing of Mr. Wilkes's defence against 
the charge of being the author of the 
libel, he thought it proper to acquaint 
the House of the incapacity occasioned 
by his wound, and further time was in 
consequence allowed him. The House, 
however, suspecting some unnecessary 
delay, appointed Dr. Heberden and Mr* 
Hawkins to attend him, in addition to 
his own surgeon and physician ; and 
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farther ordered them to report the state 
of his health. Mr. Wilkes politely re- 
jected the offer of their visit. The 
House, he said, had desired them to 
visit him, but had forgotten to desire 
him to receive them, which he most 
certainly should not* 

At the same time, in vindication of the 
professional gentlemen whom he himself 
had employed, he sent for Dr. Duncan, 
^one of his Majesty's physicians in ordi- 
nary, and Mr. Myddleton, one of his 
Majesty's serjeant-surgeons, humourous- 
ly, telling them, that as the House of 
Commons thought it fit that he should be 
watched, he himself thought two Scotch-- 
men most proper for his spies. About • 
a week after he suddenly withdrew ta 
France ; a retreat which prudence, not 
timidity, occasioned. His circumstances 
were much involved, and, though fearless 
to encounter any peril, by which reputa^ 
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tion was to be gained, he yet thought it 
wise to avoid the risk of suffering through 
those more private claims, against which 
th&re was no just defence, and from re- 
sisting which no honour could be ac- 
quired! From Paris, wher6 he sought 
an asylum, he certified to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, by the sig- 
natures of the physician of the King of 
France, and other gentlemen, his con- 
finement to his room, and the impossi- 
bility, from his state of health, of his 
venturing to undertake the journey back 
to England. Unsatisfied, of course^ 
with the neglect with which the House 
had passed over his complaint of privi- 
lege, he however had sufficient ground 
for triumph in the verdict found for him 
in the Court of Common Pleas. He had 
early brought his action against Robert 
Wood, Esq. the Under-secretary of State^ 
for the seizure of his papers> as the sup- 
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posed author of the North Briton, ft 
was tried, before a special jury, on the 
6th of December, and ]000/. damage* 
were given. The charge to the jury, de-^ 
livered by Lord Chief Justice Pratt, con- 
cluded thus: — " This warrant is un- 
constitutional^ ill^gaU &nd absdutel/ 
void ; it is a general warranty directed to 
four messengers, to take up any persons^ 
without naming of describing them with 
any certainty, and to apprehend them, 
together with their papers. If it be good, 
a Secretary of State can delegate and de- 
pute any of the messengers, or any even 
from the lowest of the people, to take 
examinations, to commit, or to release^ 
and do every act which the highest ja- 
dicial officers the law knows, can do or 
order. There is no order in our law- 
books that mentions these kinds of war- 
rants, but several that in express worda 
condemn them. Upon the maturest 
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consideration, I am bold to say, that 
this warrant is illegal ; but I am far from 
wishing a matter of this consequence to 
rest solely on my opinion ; I am only 
one of twelve, whose opinions I am de- 
sirous should be taken in this matter, 
and I am very willing to allow myself to 
to be the meanest of the twelve. There 
is also a still higher court, before which 
this matter may be canvassed, and whose 
determination is final ; and here I can- 
not help observing the happiness of our 
constitution in admitting these appeals, 
in consequence of which, material points 
are determined on the most mature con- 
sideration, and with the greatest solem- 
nity. To this admirable delay of the 
law (for in this case the law's delay may 
be styled admirable) I believe it is chiefly 
owing that we possess the best digested, 
and most excellent body of law, which 
any nation on the face of the globe, whe- 
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ther ancient or modern, could ever 
boast. If these higher jurisdictions 
should declare my opinion erroneous, I 
«ubmit, as will become me, and kiss the 
rod ; but I must say, I shall always con- 
sider it as a rod of iron for the chastise- 
ment of the people of Great Britain," 
Without any fantastic or youthful love 
of liberty, the name of Pratt ought ever 
to be held dear in the estimation of Eng- 
lishmen. They who are aware what 
professional feelings are, who are aware 
too what the feelings of a judge in this 
country are likely to be, most ^^ chary 
of reputation,** and jealous of legal know-, 
ledge, will surely attribute to nothing 
but conviction, the judgment thus man- 
fully delivered. To a lawyer also the 
force of precedents will ever seem greater, 
than to other classes of thinking men ; 
and if it be recollected how sensitively 
the very mention of a bill of exceptions 
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/iias been received in modern days, in an 
instance too distinct from politics, and 
by a Chief Justice not deficient in hardi- 
hood ; praise cannot, I think, be with- 
held from him, who, with the wishes of 
the powers of his time against his deci- 
sion, and in defiance of those various 
modes of appeal, which he himself point- 
ed out, thus solemnly staked his legal 
name. Of any other than Lord Cam- 
den it would be unnecessary to speak 
thus long ; since to give their unbiassed 
judgments, free from all other consider- 
ations, is the characteristic of British, 
judges. But there have not been want- 
ing some, with regard to Lord Camden, 
who have believed, that rather from po- 
litical feeling than his own firmly adopted 
judicial opinion, arose that conduct, 
which he pursued upon this occasion, 
and which he so admirably supported. 
Mr. Wilkes's triumph was not with- 
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cut cloud. His expulsion from the 
House of Commons was resolved upon 
the 19th of January 1764. On the 
a 1st of February he was convicted in 
the Court of King's Bench, for repub- 
lishing No. 45 of the North Briton, and 
also, upon a second • indictment, for 
printing and publishing an " Essay on 
Woman." This Essay (in its printed 
state at least) was the produce of the 
hours wasted in the society of Med- 
menham Abbey ; the fruit of the habits 
perfected, if not acquired, in that admi- 
rable academy. Never having read the 
poem, I am unable to pass any judgment ^ 
either upon its folly or enormity ; but 
there can be no doubt as to the judg- 
ment which ought to be passed upon 
its being, at this juncture, dragged into 
light. Mr. Wilkes, it has already been 
hinted, was one of a party which amused 
itself by the celebration of mad orgies at 
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Medmewham Abbey, a large mansion 
(formerly a convent of Cistertian monks) 
situated on the banks of the Thames, 
near Marlow, in Buckinghamshire. Sir 
Francis Dashwood^ afterwards Lord L^ 
Despencer, was an active brother of the 
order, which, after him, was denomi- 
_ nated Franciscan. A sketch of the men- 
tal drunkennesses of the place is to be 
found in Chrysal, as well as in ^\ The 
Collection of Letters" of Mr. W. of 
1769. Mr. Wilkes, having set up a 
printing-press, was induced tp have 
twelve copies of this poem struck off^ 
perhaps to be presented to the members 
of \he Abb^, who amounted to that 
number. Not a single impression how- 
ever was in fact given to any one friend^, 
nor was more than a fourth part of an 
intended volume ever worked off. Even 
this too had for months been discopti- 
vox.. I. s 
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Bued. Wilfces, howev^, was now a 
character of much popular importance, 
and it was resolved at all hazards ta 
crush him. The counsels of anger are 
rarely wise. They could know little of 
human nature who pron^ised themsdves 
success from an artifice like that resort- 
ed to upon this occasion— To damn 
their enemy, they damned themselves. 
A domestic of Mr. Wilkes's was en- 
couraged* to steal one of the copies ; it 
was put into the hands of Lord Sand- 
wich, the Secretary of State ; and Bi* 
shop Warburton*s name having been lu- 
dicrously annexed to it, it was comptoin*- 
ed of by Lord S. to the House of Lords; 
" I never before heard the devil preach^ 
against sin," said Lord Le Despencer, 
who, though a placeman and a courtier, 
yet condemned this breach of honour in 
his brother peer; The people of Eng- 
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land are a moral people : it was expect- 
ed that they would hear with in^gna- 
tion this folly of their favourite, and 
that the number of his partisans would 
necessarily diminish. .The people of 
England, however, were wise enough to 
perceive that this charge was wholly un- 
connected with the public contest then 
waging betwixt Administration and Mr. 
,W. They could not but know, that of 
the two accusations (that of repablish- 
ing the North Briton, and of publishing 
the Essay), if the first had not been made, 
the second woiild never have existed. 
Tliey reasoned, or felt at least, in the 
way the poet Cowper has made his Sove- 
reign reason, ^^ Bosine^must be done — 
men of business alone can do it, and 
good men are rarely found under this 
dteBcription.'' They, p^rBiaps too, thought 
that fyom some necessity like this must 
D 2 
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the appointment of Lcwrd Sandwich to 
the Secretaryship of State have ari6en : 
for he was known to have been a Knight* 
companion in all the excesses in which 
Wilkes had shared. When at the same 
time it was found that he wanted that 
" honour of a gentleman" which gilded 
over the vices of their champion, is it 
wonderful that they transferred to those, 
who preferred the charge, that indigna- 
tion, which, it was hoped, they would 
feel with respect to him, against whom 
the charge was preferred ? Mr. Wilkes 
became -still more a favourite, for he ap- 
peared to sufter persecution : his cause 
became still more a public cause, be« 
cause his destruction more evidently 
than before was the object of Govern- 
ment. 

Bui though he rather gained than 
lost favour with the people, it certainly^ 
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furnished him with no legal defence* 
Yet though legally he might, and was, 
truly said to have published this poem, 
in the larger meaning of the term, 
he, morally, can scarcely be considered 
as having done so ; and perhaps scarcely, 
in strictness y of having intended to do so. 
Certain it is, that no public depravity 
€Ould well ensice from an impression so 
limited as that taken of the work in 
question. Mr, Wilkes being found 
guilty on both informations, ai;d neglect- 
ing to make any personal appearance, 
when called upon to receive tl:ie jadg- 
ihent of the Court of King's Bench^ 
was, towards the <;lose of the year, out- 
lawed • He addressed, from Paris, a 
Letter, in defence of his public conduct, 
to the worthy Electors of the Borough 
of Aylesbury, which was read with much 
avidity. 

And here seemed to close his adven- 
D 3 
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tures : but it was in reality a mere pause 
of action. There was yet a more intri- 
cate knot to be wound, and yet a more 
surprising denouement to take place as 
its consequence. The years 1 765 and 
1766 he passed in a journey through 
Jtaly. He knew too well, however, the 
nature of the multitude, not to be aware 
that a long retirement would soon caus6 
him to be forgotten, even by those 
whose sympathy in his favour was most 
warm. When the Duke of Grafton, 
therefore, became Minister, towards the 
end of 1766, Mr. Wilkes solicited, in a 
letter to him, the clemency of his Sove- 
reign ; and finding his address but faint- 
ly listened to, he, in a second letter to 
the same nobleman, again called the 
public attention to his case. 

It is in this letter that he makes the 
declaration noticed by the eloquent au- 
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thor of the *' Hfetory of the Life at 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham," that 
his Lordship had se^i and appkuded the 
^^ Essay on Woman'* some years before 
it was brought forward as an instrument 
of his ruin. " If I wca-e to take the de- 
darations made by himself and the late 
Mr. Potter a la lettre^ they were more 
charmed with those verses after the 
ninety-ninth reading than after the first ; 
so that from this circumstance, as well 
as some of his speeches in Parliament, 
it seems to be likewise true of the first 
orator, or rather the first comedian of 
our age, non displicuisse illi jocos, sed 
non contigisse.^^ Yet for these very 
verses Mr. Pitt, in a debate, scrupled 
not to name their author ^^ a blasphemer 
of his God." Mr. Wilkes's situation, 
with relation to Lord Chatham, was pe- 
culiarly dedicate. Lord Chatham was 
the brother-in-law of Lord Temple, his 
V 4 
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dearest patron and friend. Every 
worldly motive opposed an attack upon 
Lord Chatham, but his spirit suffered 
him not to be trampled upon with im* 
punity. The Duke of Grafton, when 
applied to (the Duke also had been a 
fellow-reveller), referred him to Lord 
Qiatham — *^ The Duke did nothing 
without Lord Chatham." '' When I 
found that my pardon was to be bought 
with the sacrifice of my honouf , I had 
the virtue not to hesitate. I spumed at 
the proposal, and left my dear native 
London, with a heart full of grief that 
my fairest hopes were blasted, of humili'^ 
atioTiy that I had given an easy faith to 
the promises of a minister and a cour- 
tier, and of astonishment that a noble- 
man of parts and discernment could con- 
tinue *in an infatuation, from which the* 
conduct of Lord Chatham had reco^tered 
eyery other man in the nation." 
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Of all the pictures drawn for Lord 
Chatham by his opponents, that drawn 
by Mr. Wilkes has, perhaps, the most 
spirit ; and as, m my judgment, it is the 
most finished passage in all Mn W.'s 
political compositions, I am tempted, 
though somewhat long, to transcribe it. 

^.^ Of all political adventurers Mr. 
Pitt has been the most successful, ac- 
cording to the venal ideas of moderir 
statesmen. Pulteney sold the people 
only for a barren title. The, mercenary 
Flit disposed of his popularity like an 
exchange-broker. Besides the same title 
with the other apostate, Fitt secured 
from the Crown a hrge family pension, 
and the lucrative sinecure rf the Privy 
Seal, which he held for a few years. > 
His retreat into the House of Lords was 
ft political demise. He passed away, 
but is not yet quite forgotten^ His 
D 5 • 
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loads his memory with curses. 

*^ He raised himself to the greatest 
offices of the state by the rare talent of 
command in a popular assembly. He 
was^ indeed^ bom an orator^ and from 
nature possessed every outward requisite 
to bespeak respect^ and even awe. A 
manly figure, with the eagle-face of the 
&mous Condsy fixed your attention, an4 
almost commanded reverence, the mo- 
ment he appeared ; and the keen light** 
nings of his eye spoke the haughty, fiery 
aoul, before his lips had pronounced a 
syllable. His tongue dropped venom. 
There was a kind of fascination in his 
look when he eyed any one askance. 

" Nothing could withstand the force of 
that contagion. The fluent Murray has 
faltered, and even Fox shrunk back 
appalled from an adversary fraught with 
fire unquenchable, if I may borrow the 
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expn^ssidn of cmr great AGlton. He 2^ 
ways cultivated the art of sperfting with 
the most intense care and application. 
He has passed his life in the culling of 
words, the arrangement of phrases, and 
choice of metaphors^ yet his theatrical 
manner did more than all> for his 
^>0eche8 could not be read. Thet^ 
was neither isoutid reasoning, nor accu- 
racy of expression, in them. He had 
not the |>ow€r of argument, nor th« 
correctness of kinguage, so striking iu 
ithe great Roman orator, but be had the 
verba erdemidy the bold glowing woi-dsi^ 
This merit vras confined to his speeches >* 
for his writings wef e always cold, lifele^ 
' and incorrect, totally void of elegance and 
enei^y, sometimes even offending against 
the plainest rule* of constmction. In 
the pursuit of eloquence he was indefati- 
gable. H^ dedicated all his powers aitdfar- 

culties, and he sacrificed every pleasure 
D 6 
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(?f social life, eyenin youth, to the single 
point of talking well. 

Multa tulit fecitque puer ; sudavit et alsit f 
JbsHrmU venere et vino, 

to a greater degree almost than any man 
of this age. He aeknowfedged that, 
when he was young, he always came late^ 
into company, and left it early. He af-i' 
fected at first a sovereign contempt of, 
money, and when he was PaymastcF 
made a parade of two or three very pub^ 
lie acts of disinterestedness. When he 
had effectually duped his credulous 
friends, as well as a timid ministry, and 
obtained enormous legacies, pensionff)*^ 
and sinecure places, the mask dropped' 
off. Private interest afterwards appear- 
ed to be the only idol to which he sa- 
crificedv The old Duke of Newcastlte 
used tpMy, that Mr. Pitt's talents would 
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any country but this, 

^^ At his entrance mto Parliament he 
attacked Sir Robert fValpole with inde- 
cent acrimony, and continued the perse- 
cution to the last moment of that Mi- 
nister's life. He afterwards paid ser- 
vile and fulsome compliments to his 
^mbry, not from conviction, as ap- 
peared from many other particulars, but 
to get over a few JValpolians. He had 
no fixed principle, but that of his own 
advancement. He declared for and 
against continental connexions, for arid 
against Grerman wars, for and against 
Hanoverian subsidies, &c. &c. still pre- 
serving an unblushing, tmembarrassed 
countenance, and was the most perfect 
contradiction of a man to himself which 
the world iever saw. If his speeches in 
Parliament had been faithfully published 
to the English, soon after they were de- 
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liveredy as those of Demosthenes and 
Cicero were to the Greeks and Romans^ 
he would have been very early detected^ 
and utterly cast off by his countryman. 

^^ He 18 ^id to be still living at Hayes^ 
in Kentr 

The remembrance of Mr. Wilkes> 
still in exile in France, was k^t alive in 
the year 1767 by " A Collection of the 
genuine Papers, Letters, &c. in the Case 
of J. Wilkes, late Member for Ayles- 
bury in the County of Bucks ; a Paris, 
ehez J. fV. imprimeur^ Rue du Colombier, 
Fau3pburgh Si>, Gerfnain, ^ PHotel ele 
Stixe.** In 1766 he again appeared />er^ 
sonally upon the theatre of public actioil* 
On the 4th of March he addressed a let- 
ter of submission to the King, which was 
delivered by his servant at Budcingham 
Gate. This, like his first letter to the 
Duke of Grafton, supplicated pardon* 
He owed to his discretion that he waa 
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enabled to do this without meanness* 
In no one syllable of his otherwise oflen- 
sive publications had he offended against 
the personal respect due to the prince on 
the throne. By distinguishing on every 
oopasion between the Sovereign and his 
Ministers, he had with the great^t care 
avoided the possibility of such an impu < 
tation. 

As the constitution authorizes this 
distinction by the maxim '^ the King 
can do no wrong," it were to be wished 
that the Sovereign himself could, in con- 
formity to the maxim, on all occasions 
raise himsdf above all private feelings 
of displeasure. Perhaps, however, it 
were asking more of human nature than 
can soberly be looked for* If trust is to 
be reposed, it naturally will be reposed 
in those who are personally known and 
regarded. Having ,once reposed trusty 
it is not easy to ccmsider the acts of 
5 
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those who have been trusted as whoITy 
indifferent. The very act of reposing 
confidence implies a preference : about 
the conduct of those who are preferred 
it is scarcely possible not to be anxious, 
and anxiisty wiU necessarily create dis-^ 
pleasure towards whatsoever thwarts the ■ 
snccess of that conduct. This displtea- 
sure and this apathy are, like all other 
human feelings, to be judged of^ not in 
tlie abstract, but according as to their pre- 
dominaijce they are pernicious or use- 
ful to the public interests. To the ge- 
neral character of the Sovereign the love 
of his people best will speak, and few 
monarchs have on the whole more pos- 
sessed the personal affection of their 
subjects than the King. Against Mr. 
Wilkes, however, considerable displea- 
sure is, at this period, said tohave beenf 
entertained. So ungratefiil was the 
sound of WiQ^es and No. 45 deeaaedta 
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be to the high personage who is now 
t^poken of, that about 177^ a prince oF 
the blood, then a mere boy, having been 
chid for some boyish fault, and wishing 
to take his boyish revenge, is related to 
have done so by stealing to the King's 
apartment, shouting at the door "Wilkes 
and No. 45 for ever!" and speedily run- 
ning away. It is hardly necessary to 
add, (for who knows not the domestic 
amiableness of George the Third ?) that 
his Majesty laughed at the trick with 
his accustomed good humour. It must 
be owned, indeed, that, ajler IT 70, Mr. 
Wilkes must still have been more ob- 
noxious than at the period at which his 
letter was presented z the transactions of 
the two intervening years a^e such ajs to 
afford cause for deep lamentation, that 
his prayer had not been heard with in- 
dulgence. A pardon at that moment 
would have disarmed him for ever. But 
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he was not a man easily to yield to dif- 
ficulties. His petition never reachif^ 
the royal ear, or reaching it, being re* 
jected, he determined upon a step 
which, like the rapid march of a skilful 
g^aeral, was calculated to ensure vic-^ 
tory by exciting surprise; It was a plan 
fiimilar to that of seizing by a coup ^cfe 
main the metrq)olis of an empire '; and 
the plan was «uooessfuL Birliament 
was now drawing nigh to the term of 
its natural expiration : it was dissolved, 
and writs issued for the election of a 
new one. On the llth of March the 
public were awakened by the following 
address : 

^^ To the Liverymen of the City of 
London. 

^^ Gentlemen and Fellow-citizens^ 

^^ In deference to the opinion of 
some very r^pectaUe friends, I presume 
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to offcf myself a candidate f6r my na* 
tive city of London, at the 6ntsuing ge- 
neral election. The approbation you 
have been pleased on several occa^ons 
to express of my conduct, induces me to 
hope that the address I have now the 
honour of making to you, will not be 
unfavourably received. The chief merit 
with you, gentlemen, I know to be a 
sacred love of liberty, and of those ge* 
tierous principles, which at first gave, 
and have since secured to this nation, 
the great charter of freedom, I will 
yield to none of my countrymen in this 
noble zeal, which has always character- 
ized Englishmen. I may appeal to my 
whole conduct, both in and out of Par- 
liament, for the demonstration that such 
principles are deeply rooted in my heart, 
and that I have steadily pursued the m« 
terests of my country, without regard to 
the powerful enemies I created, or the 
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manifest dangers in which I must thence 
be necessarily involved ; and that I have 
fulfilled the duties of a good subject. 
The two important questions of public 
liberty, respecting general warrants and 
the seizure of papers, may perhaps place 
me among those who have deserved well 
of mankind, by an undaunted firmness, 
perseverance, and probity ; these art> 
the virtues which your ancestors never 
failed to exert in the same national cause 
of liberty, and the world will see renew- 
ed in their descendants on every great 
call of fi-eedom and our country. The 
nature and dignity of the trust, gentle- 
men, which I now solicit, strike me 
very forcibly. I feel the warmest zeal 
for your interests, and affection for your 
service. I am conscious how unequal 
my abilities are, yet fidelity and integrity 
shall in some measure compensate that 
deficienpy, and I will endeavour through 
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life to merit the continuance of your ap- 
probation ; the most precious reward to 
which I aspire. If I am honoured with 
so near a relation to you, it will be my 
ambition to be useful, to dedicate my- 
self to your service, and to discharge 
with spirit and assiduity, the various and 
important duties of the distinguished 
station in which I may be placed by the 
favour of you, gentlemen, the Livery of 
London. 

" I am, with the utmost respect, 
^^ Your most faithful and 
" Obedient humble servant, 
'* March 10, ^^ John Wilkes, 

Nothing could well be more adventur- 
ous than this declaration. Broken in 
fortune, outlawed, two convictions upon 
record against him, should that outlawry 
be reversed, the Throne and its ministers 
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arrayed in opposition to hkn, unsupport^ 
ed as heretofore by connexion with the 
great^ with nothing on his side but the 
fevour of the multitude — relying upon 
that favour, and animated with an un- 
daunted spirit of energy, he took his 
stand, and dared his antagonists to re- 
move him. This stand was not made 
u-midvisedly. His letter of submission to 
the King was written on the 4th of 
March, his address to the liverymen of 
London on- the 10th of the same month. 
It was probably intended as prelusive to 
the course upon which he had deter- 
mined. It was not the mere populace 
6nly that supported him. He was look- 
ed up to by the middle ranks of society 
as a martyr for their rights. The fate 
of the letter in no way could have been* 
other than of advantage to him. If re- 
ceived with benignity, and his pardon 
grant?ed, from, tasany of his diJfficul^w he* 
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would have instantly been pdkved. 
Couched in terms of huimlity to the 
Sovereign, yet as it still arraigned the 
former servants of the Crown, he per- 
haps scarcely expected it would be treat- 
ed otherwise than it was. If unnoticed, 
or rejected, as the enmity borne towards 
his person and his cause would be more 
apparent, his claim upon the afFeetion rf 
the people would of course be strength- 
ened. His outlawry was, he knew, no 
bar to his return to Parliament. Prece- 
dents of outlaws sitting as representa- 
tives existed, at once precise and nume- 
rous. The love of the people was his ; 
to that he trusted, and through that he 
triumphed. He threw himself into 
their embrace, and it at length bore him 
safely to shore 



-praeceps saltu sese omnibus armis 



In davium dedit : ille suo cum gurgite flavo 
^eepit venienteaii ac m^ibus^axtulit-ulnis. 
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. '.The election for the city of London 
took place on the l6th. Six candidates 
started along with him; and though 
finally the lowest in number on the 
poll, he yet had a respectable minority 
of votes. Baffled in the city, he 
declared himself a candidate for the 
county. The sympathy of popular 
(pinion in the interval spread from man 
to man. The beacon on one hill was 
answered by the flame kindled on the 
next. They were friendly signals, that 
the country was in arms for his defence. 
He carried his election for Middlesex on 
Monday the 28th, against two gentle- 
men of large property and hereditary 
interest, and carried it by a great ma- 
jority. The whole poll was conducted 
with the greatest regularity and order, 
nor was the least violence offered to the 
voters of either party. 
Mr. Wilkes, on the 22d, a week pre- 
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vious to the day pf election for Middle* 
sex, wrote to the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, intimating his intention, in the 
ensuing term, to appear personally in 
the Court of King's Bench. Mr. Wilkes 
fulfilled his engagement, and no soonef 
had finished the address in which he sur- 
rendered himself up to the discretion of 
the Court, than the Attorney .General 
moved for his instant commitment upon 
•the outlawry. Mr. Attorney General 
.(Thurlow) was replied to by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Glynn and other counsel, who 
moved, on their part, for a writ of error : 
it had before been demanded of the law- 
officers of the Crown, and had been re- 
fused. Lord Mansfield and the rest of 
the judges concurred in opinion that 
they could not commit upon a voluntary 
appearance. ^' The Attorney General 
could not with the least appearance of 
reason or law move for the commitment 
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of a person who was not legally before 
them ; nor had the counsel for the de- 
fendant any better plea for their motion 
in favour of a man who appeared in Court 
gratis," Both parties were dismissed. 
On the 27 th, at noon, Mr. Wilkes 
was served with a writ of capias utla- 
gatum, and in about a week after, writs of 
error were allowed. Bail, offered on be- 
half of Mr. W. was rejected by the At- 
torney General, and he was consequent- 
ly ordered to the King's Bench Prison. 
The uproar of the multitude during 
these events, and the armed preparation 
and military precaution of the ministry^ 
are well known. Mr. W.'s letter of 
thanks to the electors of Middlesex on 
his being chosen their representative^ 
was written to them, from prison, on 
the 5th of May. The argument upon 
the outlawry was heard upon the 7 th of 
the same month, and on the 9th of June 
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in the following term it was finally re- 
versed. 

Having before quoted a judgment of 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt, I shall possibly 
be forgiven by those who are likely to 
be the readers of these volumes, should I 
transcribe the still more eloquent conclu- 
sion of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield's 
judgment upon the present subject. ^^ I 
have now gone through the several errors 
assigned by the defendant, and which 
have been ingeniously argued, and con* 
fidently relied on, by his counsel at the 
bar : I have given my sentiments upon 
them ; and if, upon the whole, after the 
closest attention to what has been said, 
and with the strongest inclination in 
favour of the defendant, no arguments 
which have been urged, no cases which 
have been cited, no reasons that occur 
to me, are sufiicient to satisfy me in my 
conscience and judgment, that this out* 
s 3 
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Jawry should be reversed, I am bound 
to affirm it — ^and here let me pause. 
Many arguments have been suggested, 
both in and out of Court, upon the con- 
sequences of establishing this outlawry, 
either as they may affect the defendant 
as an individual, or the public in ge- 
neral. As to the first, whatever they may 
be, the defendant has brought them 
upon himself; they are inevitable con- 
sequences of law arising from his own 
act; if the penalty, to which he is 
thereby subjected, is more than a pu- 
nishment adequate to the crime he has 
committed, he should not have brought 
himself into this unfortunate predica- 
ment, by flying from the justice of his 
country; he thought proper to do so, 
ajid he must taste the fruits of his own 
conduct, however bitter and unpalatable 
they may be ; and, although we may be 
heartily sorry for any person who has 
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brought himself into this situation, it is 
not in our power, God forbid it should 
ever be in our power, to deliver him 
from it. We cannot prevent the judg- 
ment of the law by creating irregularities 
in the proceedings ; we cannot prevent 
the consequences of that judgment by 
pardoning the crime ; if the defendant 
has any pretensions to mercy, those pre- 
tensions must be urged, and that power 
exercised, in another place, where the 
constitution has wisely and necessarily 
vested it : the Crown will judge for it- 
self; it does not belong to us to inter- 
fere with punishment ; we have only to 
declare the law ; none of us had any 
concern in the prosecution of this bu- 
siness, nor any wishes upon the event 
of it ; it was not our fault that the de- 
fendant was prosecuted for the libels 
upon which he has been convicted ; I 
took no share in another place, in the 

' B 3 
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measures which were taken to prosecute 
him for one of them ; it was not our 
fault that he was convicted ; it was not 
our fault that he was outlawed ; it was 
not our fault that he rendered himself 
up to justice ; none of us revived the 
prosecution against him ; nor could any 
one of us stop that prosecution when it 
was revived : it is not our fault if there 
are not any errors upon the record, nor 
is it in our power to create any if there 
are none; we are hound by our oath 
and our consciences to give such a judg* 
ment as the law will warrant, and as our 
reason will approve ; such a judgment as 
we must stand or fall by^ in the opinion 
of the present times, and of posterity ; 
in doing it, therefore, we must have re- 
gard to our reputation as honest men, 
and men of skill and knowledge com« 
petent to the stations we hold ; no con- 
siderations whatsoever should mislead 



us from this great object, to which we 
ever ought, and, I trust, ever shall di- . 
rect our attention. But, consequence9 
of a public nature, reasons of state, po* 
litical ones, have been strongly urged 
(private anonymous letters sent to me 
I shall pass over), open avowed publi- 
cations, which have been judicially no- 
ticed, and may therefore be mentioned, 
have endeavoured to influence or intimi- 
date the Court, and so prevail upon u$ 
to trifle and prevaricate with God, our 
.consciences, and the public. It has been 
intimated, that consequences of a fright- 
ful nature will flow from the establish- 
ment of this outlawry; it is said the 
people expect the reversal, that the 
temper of the times demands it, that the 
multitude will have it so, that the con- 
tinuation of the outlawry in full force 
will not be endured, that the execution 
of the law upon the defendant will be 
£4 
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resisted : these are arguments which will 
not weigh a feather with me. If insur- 
rection and rebellion are to follow our 
detennination^ we have not to answer 
for the consequences, though we should 
be the innocent cause — ^we can only say, 
Jiat justitia mat codum ; we shall dis- 
charge our duty without expectations 
of approbation, or the apprehensions of 
censure ; if we are subjected to the latter 
unjustly, we must submit to it; we 
cannot prevent it ; we will take care not 
to deserve it. He must be a weak man 
indeed who can be staggered by such a 
consideration. 

^* The misapprehension or the mis- 
representation of the ignorant or the 
wicked, the mendax irifamia, which is 
the consequence of both, are equally 
indifferent to, unworthy the attention 
of, and incapable of making any im-- 
pression on men of firmness and intre- 
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pidity. — ^Those who imagine judges are 
capable of being influenced by sach un^ 
worthy indirect means, most grossly de-- 
ceive themselves ; and for my own part, 
I trust that my temper, and the colour 
and conduct of my life, have clothed 
me with a suit of armour to shield me 
from such arrows. If I have ever sup- 
ported the King's measures, if I have 
ever afforded any assistance to Govern- 
ment ; if I have discharged my duty as 
a public or private character, by endea- 
vouring to preserve pure and perfect the 
principles of the constitution, maintain 
unsullied the honour of the courts of 
justice, and, by an upright administra- 
tion of, to give a due effect to, the kws ; 
I have hitherto done it without any 
other ^ft or reward than that most 
pleasing and most honourable one, the 
conscientious conviction of doing what 
was rigl^* I do not affect to scorn the 

£ 5 
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opinion of mankind; I wish earnestly 
for popularity^ I will seek and have po- 
pularity ; but I will tell you how I will 
obtain it; I will have that popularity 
which follows^ and not that which is run 
after. It is not the applause of a day^ 
it is not the huzzas of thousands^ that 
can give a moment's satisfaction to a 
rational being: that man's mind must 
indeed be a weak one^ and his ambition 
of a most depraved sort^ who can be sa- 
tisfied with such wretched allurements, 
or satisfied with such momentary gra- 
tifications* I say with the Roman ora- 
tor, and can isay it with as much truth 
as he did. Ego hoc animo semper fui, 
ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam non 
iTifamiam, putarem. But the threats 
have been carried further ; personal vio- 
lence has been denounced, unless public 
humour be complied with. I do not fear 
such threats, I do not believe th^e is 
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any reason to fear them : it is not the 
genius of the worst men in the worst 
of times to proceed to such shocking 
extremities : but if such an event should 
happen, let it be sa ; even such an event 
might be productive of wholesome ef- 
fects ; such a stroke might rouse the^ 
better part of the nation from their 
lethargic condition to a state of activity 
to assert and execute the law, and punish 
the daring and impious hands^ which 
had violated it ; and those who now su- 
pinely behold the danger which threatens 
all liberty, from the most abandoned li« 
centiousness, might, by such an event, 
be awakened to a sense of their situation^ 
as drunken men are sometimes stunned 
into sobriety. If the security of our 
persons and our property, of ^l we hold 
dear and valuable, are to depend upon 
the caprice of a giddy multitude, or be 
at the disposal of a giddy mob ;. if, iii 
B 6 
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compliance with the h amours^ and to 
appease the clamours of those^ all civil 
and political institutions are tq be dis- 
r^arded or overthrown^ a life somewhat 
more than sixty is not worth preserving 
at such a price^ and he can never die too 
soon who lays down his life in support 
and vindication of the policy, the gavem- 
menk, and the constitution of his coun- 
try*." 

The Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench gave a judgment as ta 
learning and to bearing, not differing 

* To this, ia *' A Complete Collection of the 
genuine Papers, Letters, &c. in the Case of J. 
wakes, Esq." published by Mr. W. at Berlin, 1769, 
are subjoined these queries : 

1. Is not this rather fl panegyric on the speaker 
himself, than a discourse on the reversal of the out- 
lawry ? 

2. Would it not have been more proper for the 
establishment than the reversal of the outlawry. 
Ice. ?— The reversal was for a defect in form. 
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frond that delivered seriatim by the Other 
judges. But such was his dignity df 
manner, and such the high tone of feel- 
ing with which lie poured forth his po- 
lished periods, that the very populace, 
which thronged tutnultuously the im- 
mense hall, " heard away their rage " as 
they hung attentive upon his accents. 
The contrast between him and his bro*- 
thers of the bench was such, that Mr. 
Wilkes himself exclaimed, when one of 
them had ended his harangue in phrase 
more rude and barren than the rest, "This 
is a draught of hog-wash after a bottle of 
champaigneJ' 

The outlawry reversed, objections were 
next taken to the verdicts found against 
him. Amongst others, one was vehe^ 
mently urged on the ground of the in*- 
formations having been, altered by Lord 
' Mansfield, without the consent of the 
solicitor of the defendant, the evenipg 
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previous to the trial. The v^ord tenor 
was substituted for purport. That it 
was altered without the consent of the 
defendant's agent is true ; but in none 
but a political cause would a practitioner 
of experience have withheld his con- 
sent. 

The objections were over-ruled ; and 
he was sentenced, for re-printing and 
publishing the North Briton, No, 45^ 
to pay a fine of 500/. and (having al- 
ready been imprisoned two) to a con- 
finement of ten months longer. For 
publishing the Essay on Woman his 
sentence was to pay a second fine of 
500/. and to be imprisoned for another 
twelvemonth. He was at the expira- 
tion of these terms to find securities for 
his future conduct during seven years, 
himself under a penalty of 1000/. his 
sureties in 500/. each • This judgment 
was far milder than had been expected 
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by the public : and it is said indeed that 
Mr. Wilkes mighty had he chosen so to 
do, have certainly made, at this period, 
his peace with Government. A nego* 
tiation was opened with him upon the 
subject, with the knowledge of the Duke 
of Grafton (the Prime Minister), and 
one condition only \Yas proposed to him,, 
jln which he refused to concur. Mr- 
Wilkes declared, on the 3d of No- 
vember, to the freeholders of Middle- 
sex, that he should shortly present ta 
the House of Commons a petition rela- 
tive to his case, upon which he should 
demand their decision. This, Adminis^ 
tration foresaw, would necessarily involve 
in its discussion aH the transactions of 
the late Parliament. The condition 
therefore proposed, upon which he was 
to take his seat unimpeded, was, that 
this petition should not be presented. 
A pledge, however, he conceived had 



been given to the contrar}% and from 
this public pledge he resolved not ta^ 
withdraw. Tlie petition was laid before 
the House on the following day by Sir 
J. Mawbey. It was received as the de- 
claration of a second war. 

On the 10th of May the populace had 
assembled in great numbers about the 
neighbourhood of the King's Bench 
Prison, where Mr. Wilkes was in con^ 
finement. The riot-act was read by 
the justices of Surrey, and the mob not 
dispersing, the military was imprudently 
ordered to fire: several persons were 
slightly wounded, some more seriously, 
and one was killed on the spot. Lord 
Weymouth, the Secretary of State, had 
written to the magistrates a letter dated * 
April 17, exhorting them to firmness in 
the suppression of any popular tumult^ 
which might arise : and Lord Barring- 
ton, the Secretary at War, returned 
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written thanks after the fatal 10th of 
May, in the name of his Majesty, to the 
officers and soldiers of that regiment of 
guards, which had been employed upon 
the occasion. These two letters were 
transmitted to the newspapers by Mr. 
Wilkes, aciiompanied with some prefa- 
tory remarks, in which he termed the 
unhappy transaction a massacre. Of 
these remarks he avowed himself, at 
the bar of the House of Commons, to 
be the author. The remarks were voted 
libellous, and he, as the author of them, 
was expelled. If the people were irri- 
tated before, they were still more irri- 
tated now. If Mr. Wilkes was dear to 
them before, he was now endeared to 
them tenfold. If before the voice of 
the county of Middlesex was favourable 
to him, it was now wholly his own : it 
'uttered no sound but that of his name, - 
.unless it was the cry " Liberty," which. 
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echoed far and wide^ was considered as 
almost synonimous with " Wilkes.'* 
He was rechosen on the J 6th of Febru- 
ary, without opposition. On the fol- 
lowing day he was declared by a majo- 
rity of the House of Commons incapable 
of being elected into that Parliament, 
and the election was vacated. This was 
assuming at once that the expulsion of 
a member of Parliament was equivalent 
to exclusion ; and that a single branch 
of the legislature could control by its 
fiat the choice of electors however ex- 
plicitly declared. But it rested not 
here. On the 17 th of February, the 
day after his re-election, Mr. Wilkes 
was again expelled, the House resolving 
that he was incapable of being elected 
into that Parliament. Notwithstanding 
this resolution, he was a third time 
elected, again without of:f)osition; a 
Mr. Dingley indeed offering himself as 
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a candidate^ but not obtaining a single 
freeholder even to nominate him. That 
election was also, on the next day, de- 
clared void. On the 13th of April 
Mr. Wilkes was, a fourth time, elected 
by a majority of 1 143 votes, against Mr. 
Luttrell, who had only 296. The same 
day the House of Commons resolved 
" that Mr. Luttrell ought to have been 
returned." On the 29th of April a pe- 
tition was presented by Sir George Sa- 
ville, from the freeholders of Middlesex, 
declaring that their intention was not, 
in voting for Mr. Wilkes, to throw 
away those votes, or waive their right of 
representation, and praying therefore 
against the return of Mr. LuttrelU 
Notwithstanding which it was finally de- 
termined, on the 8th of May, ^^ that 
Mr. Luttrell was duly elected." Mr. 
Wilkes's contests, like the battles of 
Homer, arose one above the other in 
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progressive majesty. Not. within the 
walls of the legislative assemblies only 
was it fought, but without also ; in the 
wider plains of literature, of general in- 
tellect, and general feeling. In this, 
his fiercest and most important fight, 
the immortals descended into the war. 
The gravity of Johnson, biassed by its 
favourite political prepossessions, brought 
forward to. the aid of power its impres- 
sive weight. The sage Blackstone, with 
his book of wisdom, the characters of 
which were attempted to be read against 
him, supported also the cause of minis- 
ters. Burke, more subtle, if less vehe- 
ment than in latter days, broke his lancQ 
in defence of popular right ; Burke, 
supporting as utility seemed to him to 
require, the people or the throne ; and 
turning, like the poet's feigned Alman- 
^or, in favour of the weaker side, the 
Bcale of fortune. Above all, the fiery. 
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and the rapid, Junius, in dazzling 
armour, but his teaver down, coursed 
along the lists, scattering lightnings 
round him. Nor were the thunders 
rolled in the senate less awful than the 
eloquence of the press. Lord Chatham, 
how much soever he had once personally, 
condemned Mr. Wilkes, was now, with 
the fulness of his great soul, of his party ; 
for his party was that of the constitu- 
tion. He quoted Lord Somers and 
Lord Holt ; " he called them honest 
men, who knew and loved the English 
constitution. I vow to God (to Lord 
Mansfield, who defended the measures 
of the majority), I vow to God, I think 
your Lordship equals them both in 
abilities. The House of Lords is pri- 
vileged to interfere, in the case of an 
invasion of the people's liberties, and 
the case of the county of Middlesex is 
a case of such invasion." 
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When the passions cease to be inter- 
ested^ a conclusion is often without diffi- 
ccilty arrived at^ which is in vain sought 
for^ whilst they are alive and at work. 
They are busy artists, and throw, with 
ipteltectual prisms, the hue of inclina^ 
tion upon almost every object. 

The pour and the contre of this 
question were doubtless agitated in its 
day with much and equal sincerity by 
many. With many it still, possibly, 
continues to be a question of intricacy. 
But as the great British Statesman * 
asserted to his constituents, with rela- 

* The recollection^ that the great statesman al- 
luded to thought in early life of this measure as the 
ministers of the day acted^ ought to be an antidote 
to the vanity^ which would tempt any of us to treat 
with arrogance those who hold opinions adverse io 
our own. He then was only beginning to thinks 
or at the least had not learnt to think alone. Whilst 
he, however, was Secretary of State> was this reso- 
lution expunged i&om the Journals. ^ 
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tion to the necessity of the late war, 
that it admitted of an easier and more 
positive decision than questions of a 
similar nature usually did : so, certainly, 
it appears to me, that " the Middlesex 
case" is of a far less dubitable nature 
than it was accounted at the time. It 
was by the Charter, the Great Charter 
of our Liberties, clearly settled, *^ that 
no freeman shall be disseised of his 
freehold, or liberties, or free customs, 
unless by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land." It 
is also settled, by the decision of our 
highest court of judicature, ^^ that every 
man has a right to his freehold by the 
common law ; and the law having an- 
nexed the right of voting to his free- 
hold, it is of the nature of his freehold, 
and must depend upon it." " It is ab- 
sur<l to say, the electors' right of choos- 
injf is founded upon the law and custom 

4 
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of Parliament. It is an original right, 
part of the constitution of the kingdom, 
as much as is Parliament, from whence 
the persons elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment derive their authority, and can 
have no other but that which is given 
to them, by those that have the original 
right to choose them." The right of 
the electors to choose whom they please, 
is not indeed disputed ; but it is said, 
they tan only choose those who are 
legally capable of being chosen, and that 
an expelled member by the law of Par- 
liament, which is the law of the land, 
is incapable of being elected into the 
same Parliament. 

The precedents on the Journals op- 
posed each other. In 1698 a Mr. 
Wollaston was expelled, re-elected, and 
admitted to take his seat in the same ses- 
sions. Only thirteen years after, Mr. 
Walpole " having been this session of 
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Parliament committed a prisoner to the 
Tower of London, and expelled thi» 
House for an high breach of trust in the 
execution of his office, and notorious 
corruption when Secretary at War," 
was voted *^ to have been and to be in- 
capable of being elected a member to 
serve in the present Parliament." 

It b remarkable, that the resolution 
which seated Mr. Luttrell agreed in form 
with neither of the cited precedents. 
Both those resolutions not only men- 
tioned the expulsion, but also mentioned 
its cause. The vote that excluded Mr. 
Wilkes, upon all the returns, assigned 
as the sole cause of his incapacity his 
expulsion, shutting out intentionally 
from the consideration of the electors, 
whether such expulsion was founded 
upon reasonable grounds or not. Nor 
was this the only point in whjich the 
resolution differed from the precedents, 
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upon which it was said to be built, 
Mr. Walpole being returned a second 
time, and having a majority of votes, 
L was adjudged incapable; but his oppo- 

* nent was not seated — the election was 

c. declared void, Mr. Luttrell, on the con- 

■" trary, was received at once as the legal 

If representative. Even according to their 

:i own construction of the law of Parlia- 

J ment, the majority acted irregularly. 

"* But surely it may justly be doubted, 

^ whether a practice (that of considering 

!l expulsion as virtually the same with in- 

{\ capacitation) of so late a date as this in 

!l: question, were it even more clear and 

;^ undoubted than it really is ; so long 

subsequent also to the establishment of 
!:' those laws by which the freeholders sus- 

tained -their right, ought in justice to 
control or «iupersede that right ? fiurely 
it was rashness to conclude, because the 
borough of Lynn acquiesced in the ex- 
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elusion of Mr. Walpole, the House of 
Commons assigning a most striking 
cause for their conduct, and sending 
back to the burgesses the member, to 
whom a minority of votes had been 
given, either to be rejected or re-chosen 
as the electors thought fit — ^that there- 
fore the county of Middlesex was bound 
to acquiesce in the exclusion of him 
whom they had re-elected, ho reason 
being given to them for his rejection but 
that he had been expelled — and that 
Mr.Luttrell should represent them with- 
out further appeal to their desires J 
Whether it be not fit to allow the House 
the power of expulsion, for flagrant 
offences, in the first instance, is no|i 
contested. The sending the m«inber 
back to his constituents on such ground 
niigl^k be deemed a proper appeal to 
them ; and it is not likely, that the 
«• 2 
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constituents would often differ, were the 
cause of expulsion assigned, from the 
judgment of those who appealed to them. 
If they persevered in so doing, their 
perseverance ought either to be sub- 
mitted ta (for in them is lodged the 
choice) ; or should the object be indeed 
so important, the incapacity should be 
made an act of the legislature at large. 
If the resolution now stood on the Jour- 
nals, a discretionary power of disabling 
whom they would, would at this day be 
vested in the House. For any offence, po- 
litical ormoral,amajoritymight expel,and 
a member once expelled would instantly 
be thrown aside from public service intq' 
the obscure Siberian desert of inactivity ; 
a dreary region ^* unquam unde redire 
negatur** till a seven years penance 
should have expiated his arbi^t^adi^ im« 
puted sins; ^ 
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'* Till the foul crimes, done in his dayg of nature/ 
' Are burnt and purg'd away.** 

** His demum exactis^ perfecto temporls orbe, 
Devenere locos lactos^ et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorom nemorum^ sedesque beatas.*' 

But it perhaps might be feared, that 
although within the guarded pale of this 
new elysium of purity and innocence^ 
the " pii vates," 

^* Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo— ** 

••• 

the bestowers of gifts and favours, 
might still be found ; yet that the free 
band *^ qui ob patriam pugnando vulnera 
passi," as well as the " casti sacerdotes,'* 
would be banished to ** another air." 

The essence of a free government is, 
that impunity, if not reward, should be 
secured to the display of free thought 
and free action, as long as they are dis- 
played within the rule and limit of 
P3 
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declared and known law. Surely Burke 
has said wisely, that the power, which 
in its exercise bows to no rule but its 
own discretion, mttst be beyond the just 
claims of a final judicature. *^ Not one 
of their abettors has ever undertaken 
to assign the principle of unfitness, the 
species or degree^ of delinquency, on 
which the House of Commons will ex- 
pel, nor the mode of proceeding upon 
it, nor the evidence u^on which it is 
established : the direct consequence of 
which is, that the first franchise of an 
Englishman, and that on which all the 
rest vitally depend, is to be forfeited for 
some offence which no man knows, and 
which is to be proved by no known rule 
whatsoever of legal evidence. This is 

so anomalous to our whole constitution, 

ft ' 

that I will venture to say, the most tri- 
vial Ki^ht which the subject claims never 
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was nor can be forfeited in such a 
manner." 

It rpay be incidentally observed, that 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, in his review of 
this important question, takes it for 
granted, that not only is a clergyman 
incapable of sitting in Parliament, but 
that no precedent of such a circumstance 
could be produced. It is now known, 
from a late investigation, that such pre- 
cedents certainly exist. So difficult is 
it for the most learned to avoid error, 
unless they have purposely and expressly 
examined each individual point upon 
which they are led to touch. 

It were perhaps an excess • of refine^ 
ment to suppose that Mr. Wilkes, when 
he returned from France, foresaw the 
conduct which would be adopted to- 
wards him, and knew the serious dis- 
cussion which would arise from it. Yet, 
p4 ^' 
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in an address to the Liverymen of Lon- 
don after the poll for the City had finally 
closed, he tells them " that his friends 
ttfere of opinion that he should wait the 
dissolution of the last slavish and venal 
Parliament before he commenced his 
exertions," Is it thence to be concluded, 
that before this period, whilst also under 
a sentence of expulsion, he had revolved 
the step which he afterwards took ? 
However that may be, he undoubtedly 
did wisely in making the contest, ra- 
ther between the House and a county 
like thaf of Middlesex, than with the 
borough of Aylesbury, or a place of in- 
ferior note. Not only did he acquire 
the advantage of numbers ; but the ima- 
gination also, with respect to the tres- 
pass committed upon popular right, was 
necessarily more excited. I know not, 
however, that in an instance where the 
franchises of fewer electors had been in- 
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volved, the sentiment of the House of 
Commons would have been at all more 
readily or more unanimously fixed ; for 
certainly one main and avowed object of 
the measure was to impress the governed 
with awe. It is even possible, if the 
mcapacitation had related to the case of 
a member returned for a close borough 
(for instance, Sarum), as the ideas of 
property and possession would have been 
more strikingly intrinsic to the case, 
the majority would have hesitated at the 
act which it was mqditating. Divided 
amongst numbers, the share of each 
(considered as a question of property) 
appeared so trivial, that the mind was 
easily led to suppose that, in taking it 
away, it scarcely committed wrong, A 
confused notion of the high power and 
dignity of the House, assisted by the 
hasty adoption of the known law (which^ 
F 5 
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in cases of clear incapacity established 
by the Legislature at large, determined 
the votes given to an ineligiWe candi- 
\ date, to be absolutely null and void), 

might easily occasion, without gross de- 
pravity or corruption, the decision to 
i: which a heated majority unadvisedly 

p: came. If, however, the maxim be true 

•; in politics as it is in morals, that where 

IT* 

J the nature of an act is doubtful (if there 

t?. be no paramount necessity, no salus 

publica requiring it), it is moral not ta 

do it ; it is impossible to acquit of rash^ 

?^, ness at least, the course pursued in this 

J transaction. For, was the conquest of 

:.• Mr. Wilkes really necessary to the safety 

and existence of the Government ? There 

^; was little honour to be gained by vie- 

tory, but much to be lost by defeats 

The government of a great kingdom at 

war with a private individual ! To Mr^ 

2 
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Wilkes most truly ^^ non tarn turpe 
fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum 
est/* 

Few events have been attended with 
more signal and extended consequences 
than this. The reasonings used in re- 
lation to it, and the sentiments natu- 
rally awakened by and flowing from 
those reasonings, are asserted to have 
occasioned the American war. Certain 
it is, that the arguments by which the 
justice of that war was impugned, de- 
rived much of their force with the pub- 
Uc from the freedom with which the 
right of representation and its supposed 
consequences had previously been cafl- 
vassed. And if it be true also that the 
French Revolution is the offspring of 
the contention with our brethren of the 
western continent, the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election becomes of still greater 
p 6 
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import. It perhaps, therefore, will not 
be thought to have occupied too much 
space in this trifling memoir ; though it 
may well be thought to deserve an in- 
vestigation more profound than either 
time or his present opportunities of 
thought and information will now allow 
its writer to give it, even were his pow* 
ers proportioned to his inclination. The 
case of the Middlesex election may be 
considered as the little speck seen in 
the horizon *. In the American dispute 
it became the cloud, at first no bigger 
^n a man's hand, but hourly enlarg- 
ing and overspreading the hemisphere, 
till, in the Revolution of France, it burst 
forth in destroying torrents. To the 
latter, indeed, it is peculiar that on the 
part of the people it was a struggle of 
aggression. However pure the inten- 

* See aa eloquent Sermon of Dr. Watson, now 
Bishop of Uandaff; 
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tion of its* early leaders, it must still be 
owned that no new grievance, no yoke 
unimposed before, aroused the spirit of 
opposition. In the latter instance, mo- 
rality might have hesitated and drawn 
back ; whilst, in the two former, nature 
and morality both might reasonably 
seem, in due measure, to command re* 
sistance. 

To the vote of the 17 th of Februarys 
1769, wisely and fortunately no resist- 
ance was made but the resistance of logic 
and complaint; the murmur was loud 
and long, but vented itself in the legal 
mode permitted and juistified by the con- 
stitution. The petitions presented to 
Parliament were, by Lord Chatham, 
styled honourable and manly; by the 
partizans of Ministers seditious, by some 
of them even treasonable. 
^Petitions were succeeded by remon- 
strances^ some of which were composed 
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in language sufficiently intemperate : but 
the flame, which Ministers had incau- 
tiously raised, they possessed not the 
courage to extinguish. They believed, 
probably, it would of itself in time con- 
sume and die away : they stood there- 
fore wholly on the defensive, rejecting 
tlie propositions made in Parliament to 
rescind the resolution, but carefully 
avoiding to punish those, without doors, 
who complained, however rudely, of its 
injustice. Mr. Wilkes in the mean 
while, within the waHs of the King's 
Bench prison, continued to pass a not 
inglorious confinement. From the time 
of his first election for Middlesex in 
March 17 68, through the whole of the 
year 1769, and even far into 1772, he 
* was the sole unrivalled political idol of 
the people, who lavished upon him ali in 
their power to bestow, as if .willing to 
prove that in Eo^and it was possible 
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for an individual to be great and im- 
portant through them alone. A sub- 
scription was opened for the payment 
of his debts, and ^0,000/. are said in 
a few weeks to have been raised for 
that purpose, and for the discharging 
his fine. The Society for the support 
of the Bill of Rights presented him with 
300/. Gifts of plate, of wine, of house- 
hold goods, were daily heaped upon him. 
An unknown patriot conveyed to him 
in a handsomely embroidered purse five 
hundred guineas. An honest chandler 
enriched him with a box containing of 
candles^ the magic number of dozens, 
forty-five. High and low contended 
with each other who most should serve 
and cdebrate him. Devices and em- 
blems of all descriptions ornamented 
the trinkets conveyed to his prison : the 
most usual was the Cap of Liberty 
placed oi^r lus crest : upon others was 
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a bird with expanded wings, hovering 
over a cage, beneath a motto, " I love 
liberty.'* Every wall bore his name, and 
• every window his portrait. In china, 
in bronze, or in marble, he stood upon 
the chimney-piece of half the houses of 
the metropolis: he swung upon the, 
sign-post of every village, of every great 
road throughout the country. He was 
accustomed himself to tell with much 
glee of a monarchical old lady, behind 
whom he accidentally walked — looking 
up, she murmured, within his hearing, 
in much spleen, ** He swings everywhere 
but where he ought :" he passed her, 
and, turning round, politely bowed 
But the voice of disapprobation, whe- 
ther of old women or of young, of men 
or of youths, was the voice of one amidst 
a thousand. The most grateful of all 
harmony, says Balzac, arises from the 
dissenting voice of a singlie individual^ 
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when mixed in the general (Concert of 
public applause : the appetite for popu- 
larity is not often disthiguishing ; it 
loves to number rather than select. 

'< Praise from the rivellM lips of toothless, bald 

Decrepitude 5 and in the looks of lean 

And craving poverty; and in the bow 

Respectful of the smutched artificer 3 

Is oft too welcome, and may much disturb 

The biass of the purpose." 

What wonder then, if, accompanied by 
the praise also of the splendid, the po- -■ 
lished, and the wealthy, it invigorate 
and corifirm the purpose ? ' 

Amongst the public bodies that tes- 
tified their approbation of his spirit, the ' 
city of London took the lead. As early 
as* the 2d of January 1769, he was 
elected alderman of the ward of Faring- 
don Without : by a mistake in closing 
the poll-books the election however was 
pronounced void; but on the 27th of 
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the same month he was declared duly 
elected. 

In November 17 69, he brought his 
action against Lord Halifax, for false 
imprisonment and the seizure of his 
papers : he obtained a yerdict of 4000L 
On the 17th of April 1770, he was 
; discharged from his imprisonment. On 

': the 24th he was sworn as alderman. 

;! In J 771 he seized the advantage af- 

forded by his magisterial situation to 
!' make reprisals on the House of Com- 

; rtions. A messenger having orders from 

i the House to command the attendance 

? 6f a printer (against whom complaint 

* ' was made that, contrary to the privi- 

leges of Parliament, he had published 
I the Debates of the House), attempted in 

vain to execute what was required. 

After several fruitless visitations, the 

Serjeant at Arms reported that the prin- 

■ ter was not to he met with. An address 
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to the Sovereign was drawn up, in pur- 
suance of which a proclamation was 
issued, offering for the apprehension of 
the printer a considerable reward. He 
was apprehended, and the reward claim- 
ed. Mr. Alderman Wilkes discharged 
him, as apprehended under an illegal 
warrant, and bound over the printer to 
prosecute the party apprehending him 
for an assault. He at the same time 
wrote a letter to !Lord Halifax, the Se- 
cretary of State, acquainting him with 
what had been done. The same con- 
duct was adopted by Mr. Alderman 
Oliver, and the Lord Mayor, Brass 
Crosby, with relation to other parties 
similarly situated : nor did they stop 
here ; in one instance the magistrates 
of the city not only discharged the per- 
son against whom the House of Com- 
mons had directed their orders, but, as 
their joint act^ committed the messenger 
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who endeavoured to put them in forcei 
The Commons, fired at this contempt 
of their authority, proceeded to com- 
mand the attendance of the magistrates. 
The Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman 
Oliver, as Members of the House, at- 
tended in their places^ and justified the 
part which they had acted. They were 
committed to the Tower, and though 
brought up by Habeas Corpus to the 
Court of Common Pleas, where their 
case was argued at length, were re- 
manded thither, and continued there till 
the close of the sessions. Their being, 
however, as members, within the juris- 
diction of the House, was not applicable i 
to Mr. Wilkes • In a letter to the 
Speaker, he peremptorily refused to com- ' 
ply with the order of attendance, except 
as Representative o£ the county of Mid- ,. 
dlesex. The order was renewed, and . 
raiewed again, but it was not obeyed* , 
5 
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At length he was ordered to be present 
on the 8th of April, and an adjourn- 
ment was then made to the gth: and 
thus, to use the words of Junius, ^^ by 
this mean, pitiful evasion" was the point 
given up. The wretchedness of this 
shift became still more * apparent from 
the House having previously erased 
out of the Guildhall Rota Book an 
entry taken by the magistrates of their 
examination of the printer, for answer- 
ing of whose charge they bound over 
the messenger to give security. These 
minutes were at the command of the 
House expunged by the Lord Mayor's 
derk at the Speaker's table. 

If the power of the Commons in 
Parliament was such as to justify this 
interposition, it seemed to follow as a 
necessary consequence, that it was such 
as to justify the commitment of Mr. 
Wilkes, who with his colleagues had 
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signed the minutes. If their jurisdie* 
tion were circumscribed, and extended 
only to that, which was immediately a 
part of their body, it became difficult to 
say, what control they possessed over 
the judicial papers of the city magistracy. 
Lord Chatham, in the House of Peers, 
denominated this interference the act, 
not of a Parliament, but of a mob : and 
|; the metropolis at the time approved so 

much of the conduct of their magis- 
terial officers, that at a Court of Com- 
mon Council thanks were voted tQ 
them, for having supported the privi- 
leges and franchises of the City, and 
having so firtnly defended the British 
constitution, Mr. Wilkes triumphantly 
observed, that it was now evident the 
House " had had enough of him." Hi» 
victory was decisive, and all that a well- 
wisher to the country could regret was, 
that it was a victory gained over tlif 
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elected representatives of the nation^ and 
that those representatives had, in part, 
merited their defeat. 

From this period, Mr. Wilkes's ca- 
reer was a course of good fortune. On 
the 3d of July 177 1 j he was chosen 
Sheriff; in October 1774, he was elect- 
ed Lord Mayor ; and, Pariiament being 
suddenly, dissolved in • its sixth session, 
he was elected one of the new represent- 
4itives of Middlesex, and took his seat 
•unmolested in the December of the 
same year. He had during the whole 
of the last Parliament publicly termed 
himself the real and legal representa- 
tive of that county : its sherifts too had, 
at two distinct calls of the House^ re- 
turned him as such. In J 774 he ac- 
tually attended to be oworn, but the 
tender of the oath was refused, without 
a certificate, from tUe Clerk of the 
Crown; which, natur/illy enough, vvxis 
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refused, also. His election secure, he; 
had now the privilege . ^^ of calling 
names/* and the still more important 
privilege of pressing upon the House/ 
in person, an oft repeated motioiffori 
rescinding the resolution of 1 769. .This^. 
for several years was not accompanied* 
with complete success, though it was, at 
almost each attempt, attended with an - 
augmentation in number of those who 
voted with him. In April 177^3 he pre- 
sented, as Lord Mayor, a remonstrance 
to the Sovereign, from the -city of Lon- 
don ; and, in July, a petition : both of 
them relating, not to his own peculiar 
case, but to the state of public affairs : ' 
bbth, however, hostile to the conduct * 
of Ministers. Having several times 
stood candidate for the Chamberlainship 
of London, against Alderman Hopkins, 
he, in 1779, upon the death of his op- 
ponent, obtained that, not dishonour- 
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Me, and very lucrative, office. He ob* 
tained it by a most decided majority^ 
and held it, without interruption, for 
life. Amid these more substantial be- 
nefits, it is scarcely worth relating that 
a Mr. Temple left him, by will, 300/. 
^* for his strenuous endeavours in the 
cause of freedom, and his noble defence 
of the constitution against a series of 
despots and wicked ministers ;" and that 
the City of London presented him with 
ia valuable silver cup, embossed with the 
death of Caesar in the Capitol. 

In 1782, upon the dismission from 
office of the ministers who conducted 
the war against America, the obnoxious 
resolution was, at length, upon his own 
motion, expunged from the Journals. 
This was the crown of those political la- 
bours, which more immediately concern- 
ed his own personal actions. He thence- 
forward deemed himself ^^ a fire burnt 
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©ut.**— rSuch are the main and more im- 
portant incidents of the life of John 
Wilkes, a man, about whom^ even were 
it unwilling, postmty necessarily must 
make inquiries ; since ti)e circumstances, 
of his life are interwoven with the his- 
tory of his time, and with the history 
of the constitution of his country, — His 
after-life was passed iii the punctual and 
faithful discharge of the duties, attached 
to his office of Chamberlain ; in a tem- 
perate attention, as a senator, to national 
affairs and the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment ; and in the cultivation of letters 
and the fine arts. As treasurer of the 
City of London (such is the Chamber- 
lain) his accounts were k^t with exact- 
ness, and his personal attendance was 
most regular. No officer subordinate to 
him, no person in any way concerned 
with his office, ever had occasion to wait 
0ne moment beyond the appointed time 
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of daily business. Though careless of 
expenditure, he was yet tenacious of the 
accustomed rights and advantages of his 
' situation : like Swift, he usually took 
"care to be in the right, and, knowing 
himself to be so, was not to be driven 
from his demands. On the whole, how- 
ever, he was a rare and fortunate exam- 
ple of a man in place and power, who 
still preserved popularity, amongst those 
from whom he derived them. To the 
very last, the metropolis retained, and 
even now continues to retain, numerous 
staunch " Wilkites." Both as Cham- 
berlain and Alderman he is spoken of 
with much respect. As the latter, in 
the riots of 1780, he, first and almost 
alone, of the city magistrates, acted," 
. with firmness and celerity. He received 
for his useful services at that period the 
thanks of the Privy Coundl; of the 

G 2 
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« 

King's Privy Council, in the year 1780 ! 
Such is England. 

In Pariiament, having steadily op- 
posed through all its stages the fatal 
war with America, he maintained against 
those who supported it, his opposition, 
even when the war, the cause of that 
opposition, was at an end. He sup- 
ported the peace of 1783 ; a peace in- 
adequate to the hopes and wishes of the 
nation ; the terms of which, however, 
if not accepted, could only have been 
avoided by a new appeal to the sword. 
What Dr. Franklin since said is now 
well known ; that* he, and he believed 
most other statesmen of influence in 
America, would have advised and pressed 
for continued war, had the boundary 
ceded to the United States been seri- 
ously contested, or had the article rek- 
tivre to the abandonment of the Loyalists 
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been rejected. — From his situation 
in the city, or from respect to Mr, 
Hastings (the latter, a feeling, though 
wholly unconnected with the wisdom of 
the measure, at present common to most 
men of understanding), Mr. Wilkes stre- 
huously opposed Mr. Fox*s East India 
bill. His opposition could scarcely be 
supposed to flow from any dread of di- 
minishing the influence of the Crown ; 
nor, indeed, in his speech to the House, 
does he touch upon any such topic. 
During the debates on the Regency 
Bill he was wholly neuter. Of the war 
with France, though then not in Par- 
liament, he, at least at its commence- 
ment, disapproved. Upon other ques- 
tions, he supported that side which he 
naturally might be expected to support. 
For a more fair and equal representation 
gf the people in Parliament, he moved 

himself; and he voted affirmatively 
g3 
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upon all similar propositions. He spoke 
more than once against the interference 
of Peers in elections. The Bill for the 
relief of Protestant Dissenting Mini- 
sters, as well as that for the relief of 
Roman Catholics, met with his warm 
concurrence. Having, however, none 
but mere personal interest, and being 
wholly unconnected with either of the 
great parties which in the beginning of 
the year 1 790 filled the opposite benches 
of the House of Commons, he, upon 
the dissolution of Parliament, felt the 
hazard of risking an ejection too great, 
and prudently declined standing as a 
candidate. Though advanced in years, 
he shewed no decay of intellect. His 
short congratulatory addresses spoken as 
Chamberlain to those public characters, 
who received between 17 90 and 1797 
(the year of his death) the freedom of 
the city, were his last public exertions* 
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Thai to Vic*e-»a(kmral Waldegrave waaf 
ddlivered on the 5th of December, not 
many days before ha expired. He died 
on the 26th» aged seventy. He was 
interred in Grosveuor Ch^l^ South 
Audky Street. Acconfing to the di- 
iNeelions of his wiU^ eight labouring men^ 
dressed in new mournings bore his codiii 
from the door o£ the chapel to the vault. 
The bearers, by his will, received, in ad- 
dition to their clothes, a guinea each. 
A tablet, its inscription written by him- 
self, has this memorial : 

The Remains 

of 

John Wilkes, 

a Friend to Liberty ; 

Born at London, Oct, 17, ^7^7, O. S. 

Died in this Parish. 

Mr. Wilkes left behind him a daugh- 
ter, Mary, the offering of his marriage 
G 4 
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with Miss Mead. Miss Wilkes survived 
her father but a few years — she died 
the 12th of March 1802, aged fifty-one. 

Mr. Wilkes has afso other, «urviving, 
children ; a. daughter, Harriet ; and a 
son, opulently and respectably situated 
in India. The latter of these did not 
take his name. Mr. Wilkes has one 
brother and a sister yet living. 

Mr. Wilkes, in no great while after 
their marriage, separated from his wife. 
When it is recollected how and with 
whom, about that period, he was be- 
ginning to associate, it is reasonable to 
conclude, that in their domestic disa- 
greement he was himself not without 
blame. He himself, in his letter on his 
own public conduct, November 1768, 
expresses a hope that his political vir- 
tue may atone ^^ for the dissipation of 
too gay a youth. '^ I am afraid that 
this dissipation scarcely can claim, with 
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fairness^ the indulgence given to youths 
His period of riot was certainly not 
closed (if then) before the year 1764 — 
a time when, as he was thirty-six year& 
of age, one should have thought a man 
of reflection would have made yp his 
opinions, and a man of resolution would 
at least be beginning to act in conformity 
to them. The apology in truth cannot 
be considered as a very sincere one. 
Its meaning, if it had any meaning, was 
probably to diminish, by boldly . admit- 
ting its truth, the effect of the accusa- 
tion. He was indeed not much of a 
hypocrite, nor very scrupulous about a 
frank avowal both of his actions and 
opinions. Whether, however, had he 
not been forced into it, he would wilU 
ingly have made the latter as public, as 
they at last became, may be justly ques- 
tioned. Asserting the frjeedom of 
thought, he yet himself admits, that 

6 5 
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not only the laws of good breeding, but 
the laws of society, are infringed when 
an attack is made on what any com* 
munity has decreed to be sacred. But 
when the Essay on Woman was in 
open day brought forward against him, 
he possibly felt there was no retreat; 
and was therefore very willing to attri- 
bute that to deliberate conviction, 
which, perhaps, was in feet nothing 
more than a mere riotous ebullition ; a 
sentiment not founded upon presumed 
knowledge or previous consideration, 
but taken up at random, to be, in a 
soberer hour, dismissed for ever. Those 
opinions, the adoption of which was at 
first accidental, he who has once pub- 
lished them often makes it a point 
of vanity to maintain. Wilkes wished 
it to be supposed that with him it was 
something more than this. In the Col- 
lection of Letters, already mentioned a3 
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published in 17 69, appears a letter from 
the piou3 Baxter, author of " An En^ 
quiry into the Nature of the Human 
Soul, called Matho." Baxter thera 
addresses hrm as a man *^ of whom 
all good men conceive great hppes," 
In another letter he writes thus : */ In 
the mean time I shall pubKsh ait Ap-r 
pendix to the Enquiry, which you must 
give me leave to inscribe to you in the 
following manner : Sir, the subject of 
our conversation in the Capuchins' gar- 
den, at Spa, in the summer of ] 745, is 
still by me in the dress it was put in. 
I have no leisui-e at present to prepare 
it for the public view. In the interim 
I send you the following sheets as a 
token of my sincere respect — it is a 
pleasure to think on the time we spent 
so agreeably together.'* The Appendix 
was afterwards published with the pro- 
posed dedication. That the conversa- • 
<t 6 
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tion which a man serious and devout 
like Baxter, found so agreeable, was ne- 
cessarily conducted with moderation and 
sobriety, we may reasonably conclude* 
But to draw the conchision desired by 
Mr. Wilkes, would^ I think, be hazard* 
ewSm . I am at a loss to assign any mo- 
tive 4or his inserting this tetter in the 
CdH^tion, unless it were to shew that 
whatsoever his practice and opinions 
might be since, he had once thought ia 
a more iserious way, and that it was not 
without due consideration he had adopt- 
ed his later notions^ Some doubt ne* 
vertheless with regard to his determina^ 
tion of a question, as profound as that 
about which he argued, may not impro^ 
perly be entertained; of his capability, 
at the time when he conversed ; of his 
indination, afterwards. It is usually 
praise enough at eighteen to be inclined 
* to exasHne a subject of this nature 5 the 
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reputation of* enlarging our acquaintance 
with it may readily be resigned^ without 
any degradation of intellect. That in 
more advanced age he was sufficiently 
averse to great sevcfrity of inteUectuat 
appHcfttioR^ is well known. Unless 
therefore that occurr^ to him^ i^v^hich 
seldom is found from experience to 
occur to others^, it is not easy to ac« 
quiesce in the conclusion, to which by 
implication he would lead us, that his 
habits of temperance and of attention . 
to the received maxims by which socid 
life is regulated, were altered and thrown 
aside^ because that system which best 
SMictions and enforces them seemed to 
him so- fedse as to oblige him to discard 
it. Licentious practice has often ren« 
dered that plausible to the mind, which 
alight otherwise have appeared at once 
of enormous absurdity ; but it has sel*- 
dom happened that the exertiou q£ 
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thought, whithttfsoev^ it has led in ar-* 
gument, has seduced him who has used 
it, into any peculiar laxity of manners. 
HoUoes, Bayle, and Hume, whatsoever 
be the judgment passed upon their spe- 
culative principles, were men of lives 
regular and irreproachable. 

Of mankind the greater part neces- 
sarily think ^^ upon trust.*' Even of 
the cultivated, the greater number do 
little more than combine into some- 
thing having a semblance of cdierence 
the impressions made upon them. Opi* 
nions thrown into our minds unsought^ 
or instilled into them by education, are 
met and counteracted by contrary opi* 
nions, acquired, with little on our paft 
of exertion, in a similar way with their 
antagonist opinions. The education of 
the cloister is prossed by the education 
of the world. Two classes of ideas 
spring up, b^ween which the maturer 
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judgment is at length solicted to choose i 
but often does littte more than lend 
an ear of inclination to the one, wholly 
negligent of the other. The conduct re-i 
suiting from the aggregate impression of 
the favoured class bears frequently an air 
of system ; yet^ if narrowly dissected^ 
would be found to be the consequence 
of frequent recurrence, rather than of 
choice, of study or arrangement. 

Even without referring to the high 
ordinance which commands them, the 
duties of morality arise so evidently 
from the situation in which man is 
placed upon earth, that it is difficult for 
a man of reason to avoid falling into the 
observance of them, even did he unfor^^ 
tunately hold himself not bound to their 
performance. And if the argument be 
just, which teaches us that they are re-f 
ceived in common only because they 
have been found from invariable expe- 
rience to be most conducive to general 
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ivelfare^ and because most conducive to 
general welfare have, therefore, been 
commanded, it will seem still more na- 
tural that the man of reasoning powers 
should without difficulty adapt liimself 
to them. It is the man of blind im^ 
pulse, of mere passion, therefore (if of 
cultivated understanding, yet of under- 
standing cultivated in one direction 
only), who is most likely to disregard 
them ; but who is likely enough also to 
demand the praise due only to intellect 
of a higher standard. Taking there- 
fore from Mr. Wilkes the credit of 
having formed his ^^ bundle of opinions** 
with any very assiduous care or anxious 
diligence, I .am willing to think myself, 
that the mode in which they were at 
length bound up was rather accident^: 
than designed. It is a trait, however, 
of human nature not unworthy of ob- 
servaticm, that be, who in one part of a 
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volume relates the rites of Medmenham, 
should, to increase his fame^ insert in the 
same volume the letter of Baxter 1— 
How to increase his fame he in general, 
indeed, knew well ; it * has been truly 
said, that he possessed the rare talent of 
writing to and for the people. And it 
must be owned too that he knew well 
also what in action was likely to enchant 
the multitude. His undaunted gaiety, 
his decided courage, his unflagging 
spirit ; the Lotharib-like abandonment 
with which he smiled at gravity, and 
sneered at chastity ; the Epicurean con- 
fidence, with which, for instance, he, 
makes it a reproach to Chatham, that to 
the cultivation of that eloquence, which 
was to shake senates and govern king- 
doms, he sacrificed the joys of beauty 
and of wine * — ^all were so displayed as 
aptly to allure and captivate the popular; 

* See page 60. ; 
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iinaginafion. The growth of a charac- 
ter hke this is usually spontaneous : 
with strcmg desires impatient o( con- 
irolment^ it generally shews itself early, 
and^ gaining strength from mdul* 
gence^ at kst braves every prudential 
restraint* The early irregularities of 
Voltaire led naturally to the philosophy 
w^iich he afterwards taught. With 
Wilkes it seems to have been otherwise. 
But I suspect that the feme of Voltaire, 
then rising to its meridian, considerably 
kifiuericed the mind of his disciple*. 
The sect of Voltaire was at that period 
extending far and wide. It was deemed 
an escape from prejudice to deride the 
iftaxims upon which virtuous and do- 
mestic life was conducted. And as no- 
thing is more servilely imitative than 
the conduct which springs from the 
vain desire of being thought superior to 

* See Vol. iv. Letter xxxii. 
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vulgar notions, so certainly the pupils 
of sensuality in England failed not with 
most unoriginal exactness to tread in 
the track of their master. Thinking 
ill of the tenets of this academy^ as hav- 
ing no reference to any future state of 
existence^ and being little applicable to, 
and very insufficiently calculated to ame- 
liorate, the present, it yet would be 
unjust to deny that its doetrine of gene« 
ml benevolence (though a borrowed 
one) demands our praise ; and that 
many of its professors sanctioned the 
doctrine by their practice. If Mr. 
Wilkes adopted its errors, he also adopt- 
ed its virtue. The voice of friendship 
is not always to be believed; but 
Churchill did not lie, when he attri- 
buted to him 

'' A heart to pity, and a hand to bless." 
The records of his charity and of his 
liberality are not few. The editor of 
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the Letters, which constitute the vo- 
lumes to which this memoir is pre- 
fixed^ has asserted, that of gaming and 
intoxication he was guiltless. I believe 
with regard to the former, the position 
is true ; but I can hardly be persuaded 
that, in the season of his jollity at leasts 
he was '^ a Bacchanal without wine," or 
that passing whole sleepless nights in 
festival, he yet was so guarded as never 
to crown the cup once too much. In 
relation to the latter period of his life^ 
the remark, however, unquestionably is 
just. His talent for conversation was 
greatly celebrated, yet not beyond its 
merit. Even Johnson owned, that he 
was instructed and entertained, and " had 
one not heard of Jack Wilkes there, 
and Jack Wilkes here, and that in con- 
vivial pleasantry no one was like him, I 
should have thought still more of it." 
His stories were numerous and selectj, 
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and uncommon ; well introduced and 
aptly pointed. It was in fact a portion 
of his studies : he possessed a richer 
collection of printed Anas than most 
men, even of those who, like himself^ 
applied to the perusal of them with ear- 
nestness. His acquaintance were pas- 
sionate in partiality towards him ; but 
he in turn quarrelled with almost every 
friend he had. He, was little obedient 
to advice, even though coming from 
those to whom it was most his interest 
to hearken, and who most were anxious, 
disinterestedly anxious, about his wel- 
fare. Upon the first publication of No. 
45 of the North Briton, there was a 
want of evidence to bring home to him 
either the writing or publication. The 
death-warrant of general warrants was 
signed ; Lord Temple therefore pressed 
him to step no further. He had en- 
gaged^ however^ to furnish his friends 
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in the city with an edition from his 
own press : the subscription was large, 
and the amount of it was likely to be 
beneficial to him. The loss of this 
Lord Temple readily undertook to com- 
pensate; but Mr. Wilkes refused to 
draw back : he edited his new edition, 
and was convicted of the re-publication. 
From his friends in the City (they, who 
in the Middlesex contest most warmly 
supported him) he became entirely 
estranged. Alderman Sawbridge, with 
Mr. Townsend, though both strangers 
to him, proposed and seconded his re- 
election for that county. With Beck- 
ford, Oliver, and Bull, be was intimately 
united : from all these, however, he 
eventually separated. He did not al- 
ways conceal sufficiently his opinion of 
his own abilities, nor the contempt in 
which he sometimes unjustly held the 
ability of others : it is affinned be was 
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often but too prodigal of wit, and upon 
all occasions would lose a friend rather 
than a jest* His controversy with Mr. 
Home (now Mr- Tooke) is well known. 
Mr. Horne, at Mr. Wilkes's political 
outset, was of signal service to him^ 
Of his friend Churchill, however, Mr* 
Wilkes retained the most affectionate 
remembrance to the .very last. Church* 
hill died before any difference of opinioa 
could well arise between them ; they 
were otherwise, I fear, of spirits too ir- 
ritable and inflammable to have remained 
long unkindled. Mr. Wilkes, at his 
cottage in the Isle of Wight, erected to 
him a cenotaph, the inscription of which 
has beai often quoted : 

Carolo Churchill, 

Divino Poetae, 

Amico jucundo, 

Civi optime de Patrid merito. 
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Churchill, almost worshipped in his ' 
lifetime, has since been somewhat neg- 
lected ; but his reputation for genius is 
now budding anew. The temporary 
subject of most of his compositions^ the 
excess of praise, so lavished upon him, 
that he, like Voltaire, might be said to 
be smothered with roses ; the rapid blaze 
in which he consumed away his pow- 
ers ; and his morals, little congenial to 
the sympathies of his countrymen, cre- 
ated for some years a disinclination to ^ 
do him justice. There have never been ^ 
wanting somCy however, who have not 
hesitated to speak of him as he de- 
served ; and it is indeed a sorry compli- 
ment paid to Virtue to deny her rival 
that which justly is her due, lest she 
should become too amiable. Whatever 
be the blandishments and gifts of Vice, 
it would ill beseem the majesty of Virtue 

to shrink from the dazzle of her charms^ 

4 
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tron, in the presence of the luxurious 
Egyptian, felt surely something vei^ 
diifFerent from humiliation* Who ii 
he, who, from respect ta Comelioy 
would think it necessary to disown the 
beauty of Thais? Qjwper, in the ad-- 
mirable letter in which he dwells upon 
the powers of Churdiill, has blamed^ 
with propriety, the coldness of his bio- 
grapher. And if the pious Cowper 
deemed it culpablie to withhold the prais^ 
d^erved, surely no moral blame cair 
attach to any other who bestows the 
praise he believes to be due, whosoever 
be the object on whom it is conferred. * 
*^ Politics are transitory, wit is eternal.** 
The writings of Mr. Wilkes are chiefly 
political, and have of late, therefore, 
been little read. I cannot, however, 
but think, that the impression left upon 
the public mind is less favourable to him 

VOL.. I. M 
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as a man of literary skill and Itrefy 
imagination than it ought to be. His 
reputation indeed has sufiered under the 
SBxne inconveniences which obscured ti» 
fame of his friend. In some respects 
Wilkes is more unludcy than Churchill : 
however much many cotemporary poets 
e]i;celled. the latter in polish and rtga^ 
larity, no one of hia day possessed more 
of warmth and energy. The former was 
opposed to candidates for reputation of 
talents, such aa ccsituries may pass away 
and &il again to exhibit. The style 
of Junius has embalmed his writings, 
^id rendered them imperishable. But 
though irbrpassed, it should be recol- 
lected by whom as a writer of politics 
Mr. Wilkes is surpassed : to Junius, to 
Burke, and to Johnson, he may perhaps 
be inferior, and yet have a claim to dis* 
tinction. Who of them best has at- 
tained truths the just end of all wrttisg^ 
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whether moral, poetical, or pditicd, H^ 
may perhaps b^ difficult to say : in po- 
litics, generally speaking, that is truth 
which our judgment Icsads us to deem so. 
The Tory will naturally think that the 
truth is with Johnson ; the Whig, that 
it is with Burke« Of particular events 
and individual measures, it is easy^when 
the period of passion and interest is over^ 
to speak with precision : of fundamental 
maxims and abstract positions of go- 
vernment, it is not equally safe or easy 
to pronounce : since both may, to a 
certain degree, involve in them truth, 
and the doubt will usually be as to the 
propriety of their application. In orna- 
ment of style and elegance of compo- 
sition, mankind, however, are suffici* 
ently agreed. Be the bias of our poli- 
tical opinions as it may, there will pro- 
bably be little dif!erence in our sentim^ts 
of the literary merit of the *^ Free* 
H 2 
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holder'' and the ^^ Examiher,** thfe 
•*'RolIiad" and the "Anti-Jacobin/' 
^The spirit of Mr, W/s political papers 
is considerable : his style is not impas- 
sioned, but it hassprightliness, fertility 
of allusion, aptness of quotation, and 
terseness of phrase : it has also a care- 
less air of anglicisni, which is not dis- 
pleasing, and which he much affected. 
His irony is playful, and sometimes 
poignant ; and through all his writings 
there is a vein of curious knowledge 
6uch as a man of pleasure would not 
naturally be expected to possess. His 
•volumes, published under his own di- 
rection, are well " got up " to produce 
-effect. The collection of papers rela- 
tive to his case, published 1767, at 
Paris, I have not seen. The volume, 
printed, with his portrait prefixed, at 
Berlin, contains a letter from Diderot, 
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Congratulating him upon his election for 
Middlesex. In the true style of French 
compliment he is preferred to Coriola-- 
nus. Many names one should have 
thought would have been joined before 
those of Coriolanus and Wilkes, whe- 
ther in resemblance or contrast. But 
" Coriolanus sought to enslave his coun- 
try, Wilkes to redeem the liberties of 
his.*' Diderot was in the enjoyment of 
much reputation on the continent, and 
his name at Berlin told well. This let- 
ter is not in the English collection of 
1 769. In the latter volume are frequent 
references to a second volume, which 
however never appeared. Mr. Wilkes 
meditated the publication of several let- 
ters from Mr. Pitt, Mr. Onslow, Vol- 
taire, &c. : considering them, however, 
as written confidentially, he, upon re- 
flection, thought it dishonourable to 
H 3 
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send them to the press *. The puWished 
volume is, however, managed with adroit- 
ness. The letter of Baxter has already 
been noticed. A letter of Mr. Legge, 
upon the subject of finance, is given ; 
together with letters of Smollett, and of 
Brewster, the translator of Persius. * As 
these have no connexion with, or rela- 
tion to, any of the political transactions 
in which he bore so great a share, they 
can only be meant as ornamental, and as 
evidence of his having early been in 
habits of intimacy with the lovers of li- 
terature. 

In his letter on his own public 
conduct, he displays a confident per- 

* Lord Talbot^ upon the supposition that Lord 
Temple had given to the press Mr.W.'s Iptter^ 
relating the circumstances of their duel, was greatly 
enraged with that nobleman. Mr. Wilkes himself 
was really the person who published it 5 he after- 
wards a little regretted he had done so, but he 
(Eould not withdraw it. 
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•uasion of the authority which he po9^ 
tessed at the time over the multitude ; 
and makes a merit of the moderation 
with which he submitted to the laws of his 
country. The decree of exile against Ci- 
cero was reversed upon a point of form :— » 
he considers his own outlawry as similar, 
but insists that the true reason of its re- 
versal was the political timidity of his 
adversaries. 

Mr. Grenville published in I76g, 
the speech made by him in February^ 
ki the House of Commons, on the 
motion for Mr. Wilkes's expulsion. The 
speech was replied to immediately by 
Mr. W. in a letter addressed to its au- 
thor. The polished style of this, Mr. 
Grenville's " only Ciceronian oration/' 
is attributed to the forming hands of ^ 
new friend, on whom nature had lavished 
"^ all the powers of the sublime and beau- 
tiful. He sneers at the GrenviUiaa 
H4 
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family compact^ and attached as he 
unfeignedly was to Lord Temple, yet 
cannot forbear to attack the reconcili- 
ation of Lord Chatham and his Lord- 
ship, " The Grenville family have in- 
deed been too much like a Scottish fa- 
mily for many years : if one brother 
has at any time been quite rights ano- 
ther has always been as wrong, for he 
has been diametrically opposite. If one 
has been violent in opposition, another 
has regularly kept the balance of power 
even by supporting every measure of 
Government, and filling some lucrative 
office :" the conduct of the family must 
be changed, ^^ for both the court and 
the nation domum timent ambiguam 
Tyriosque bilingues,'* Lord Temple was 
much displeased with this publication. 

The most serious literary effort of 
Mr. Wilkes was a proposed History of 
England ; an. Introduction to which he 
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published upon his return from France, 
in 1 7 68* . Whether he would have shewn, 
had he persevered in the execution of 
his design, that continued research and 
impartial judgment requisite in histori- 
qal writing, may be doubted. The style 
of the body of the work would naturally, 
however, have taken a tone above the 
style of the Introduction, which, though 
lively, may yet be thought wanting in 
that regulated and sustained dignity, 
which, from the example of Greek and 
Roman authors, I cannot but think, in 
spite of a late criticism upon two of our 
own most admired writers, is congenial 
and essential to this species of compo- 
sition. The Introduction is entertaining, 
and the anecdotes interspersed, are not 
ill brought together. This is his only 
work not absolutely called for by the 
passing political occasion ; yet even this 
is said to have owed its origin to a de- 
H 5 
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Sire of drawing from its publication a 
pecuniary resource. The attempt wa» 
soon laid aside^ and never again resumed. 
In 1769, his Letters and Speeches were 
collected in 3 vols. 12mo. In 1788^ 
his Speeches were published by himself. 
In I vol. 8vo. His speeches were in 
fact prepared compositions ; he did not 
possess the gift of extemporary speaking, 
nor was his delivery, though of course 
not improper, such as to give any force 
to what he had prepared. His best ora- 
tion is ar speech in defence of Mr. 
Hastings. The subject is a great one, 
and the defence contains much matter ; 
but it has not, even considering it as 
written, the cadence of oratory ♦ ; nor is 
the argument sufficiently expanded to 
produce that effect which ought to 
arise from an address meant for the ear. 
In the closet, if a passage is not under- 

* Est enim In dicendo quidam cantus obscurior. 
4 
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stoodj it i» in our power again to turn 
to it. A passage lost in speaking is ir- 
recoverable. The objection made to 
the supposed probability of Dr. John- 
son's success as an orator, may weH be 
made with justice to this- harangue^ Of 
men within my own experience, Mac- 
intosh is the only one who so could write 
and so utter a set speech as to produce 
the effect of a spontaneous effusion. 
The style of Wilkes is not enough de- 
clamatory. Mr. Wilkes piqued himself 
upon delicacy of literary taste * : he cen- 
sures ^both Sheridan and Burke for vio- 
lating the decorum due to the dignity 
of an English- Senate. *' The urbanum, 
the elegans, the liberale," which Cicero 
strongly recommends, and Mr. Sheridan 
perfectly understands, ^* were sacrificed 
to party rancour.'^ Hfe condemns Burke 
for terming Kenfield a criminal, who 
* See letter vni. p, 20^ vol. iv« 

h6 
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long since *^ ought to have fattened the 
region kites with his ofHl;" ^' it is a 
savage Indian warfare, it places raillery 
in railing." He has not always, how- 
ever, preserved in his own writings this 
delicate propriety which he recommends 
to others. In a letter to Dr. Brock- 
lesby, published in hijS own collection,. 
he inquires ^^ if the nasty, gummy, blub- 
bering, overgrown boy of a lord, bar- 
barous and blustering as the North, has 
received his orders also to denounce to 
the Commons,^ a laughable poem as a 
horrid crime ?" There is not much of 
the urbanum, the elegans, the liberale 
in these expressions ; and yet these, ne- 
vertheless, Mr. Wilkes well understood, 
and, to say truth, usually practised. 
The fascination of his manners is ad- 
mitted by all who- knew him : to this 
very nobleman he did justice at the very 
time he was opposing him. " I believe 
2 
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the Noble Lord possesses perfect personal 
integrity. His own probity is unble- 
mished ; but a lust of power, and an 
unhappy indolence of temper, combined 
to make him, through the whole of the 
American war, connive at almost every 
man in every department, fleecing the 
public beyond the example of all fonner 
times. His own hands were clean : not 
so those of the whole tribe of his con- 
. tractors and dependants. The Noble 
Lord has a rich vein of pure, elegant, 
classical wit, tlie most easy manners, and 
unaffected good nature, with every va- 
luable and companionable quality. He 
is formed to be admired and beloved as 
a private nobleman : would to Heaven I 
could commend his reverence for the 
constitution, his love of liberty, and his 
zeal for the preservation of those noble 
franchises which are the birthright of 
Englishmen !" Mr. W. during his Lord- 
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rfiip^ff administration, attended the West- 
minster Committee of Association, in 
which the impeachment of Lord North 
was canvassed, and a petition to the 
House of Commons' voted for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Wilkes, as well as the companion- 
able qualities ascribed to his Lordship, 
had also the classical elegance. His 
reading both of ancient and modern au- 
thors was extensive, not only beyond the 
opportunities of a busy and pleasurable 
life, but to a degree which justly en- 
titled' him to a rank amongst scholars. 
He was accustomed always to early rising ; 
he read regularly and perseveringly ; and 
was gifted with a most tenacious me- 
mory. He edited several writers, Busbe- 
quius, and others, of the 'middle ages. 
Hb edited' also in i TQO the Characters 
of Hieophrastus, and the Poems of Ca- 
t?ulltis. The latter I have never been 
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fortunate enough to see ; the text of the 
foiiner seems to me to be clear and cor.^ 
rect : in the opinion of a friend^ upon 
whose judgment I can rely more safely 
than upon my own, it displays a tfiucb 
greater portion of critical skill thaoy 
from its unostentatious form (it is with^ 
out notes), it appears to. lay claim to. 

Me had made great progress in a 
translation of Anacreoa *, and was much 
pressed by his friend, Dr. J. Wartop, to 
give it to the world. Nor was he less 
enriched with the treasures of modem 
literature : Italian he knew well, and 
with Spanish was not unacquaintedv 
German was not in his day a literary lanr- 
guage. In French, however, he might 
have contested the palm with Gibbon. 
If the historian challenged high praise 
for his *^ Memoire Ju&tificatify^ Mr. 

^ See letter buutt. p. 201 j vol. m 
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Wilkes was, perhaps, the Englishmavt, 
who best, had he exerted himself, could 
have rivalled that praise. Inva periodi- 
cal paper, called the Political Observer, 
he shewed himself not unwilling to 
try the hazard of the field. He insert- 
ed in it a critique upon Gibbon's work, 
which was afterwards printed separately, 
and named by him '* A Supplement to 
the Miscellaneous Works of Mr. Gib- 
bon/* He denies the phrase " La rfe- 
fence de rAngleterre se trouvat dans un 
etar to be French, and I learn that he 
is right. Hi^ intimate acquaintance 
with the literature of France a little, , 
perhaps, tinctured his style. Classical 
as his taste was, he yet adopts, and fre^ 
quently too, the turn of Voltaire. He 
• had nevertheless a just love of Attic 
simplicity ; and delighted to gratify that 
love by the composition of inscriptive 
memorials. His villa in the Isle of 
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Wight, the beauties of which have been 
often celebrated, amongst other grace- 
ful and happily selected ornaments, was 
adorned with several of these. His 
gratitude to the City was expressed 
tlius : 

Fortunae reduci 

et 

Civitati Londinensi 

P. 

Johannes Wilkes, Quaestor, 

He had made a promise to returning 
Fortune whilst still in danger ; not, like 
Philip, when he vowed to erect the Es- 
curial, from fear^ but from hope. His 
letter on his public conduct concludes, 
*' Although he has suffered a long exile, 
and been broken on the wheel of for- 
tune, yet being at last restored to the 
land of freedom, when all his cruel 
wounds are at length healed and for- 
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hold deities he will erect a temple ta 
Liberty, and dedicate an altar Fortun» 
reduci.*' To Fortune he fulfilled his vow ; 
nor will any one feel inclined to censure 
him for having given to the goddess as a 
companion the Queen of Commerce r 
after all his hazai'ds, 

Hunc tabuU sacer 
Votiri paries indicat uvida 

Suspepditse f»UnH 

Vestimenta Maris Deo, 
To Liberty his sacrifice was of the heart* 

Another tablet bore ttie following tes- 
timonial of the regard with whidi he 
cherished his daughter : 

To Filial Piety 

and 

Mary Wilkes ; 

Erected by John Wilkes, 

1789. 

To shew that too much has not been 

said of Mr, Wilkes^s character;^ as to the 
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degree in which he possessed the qualitief^ 
assigned to him^ I shall appeal to a ju(%^ 
ment, which it may be thought at first 
somewhat singular * I should be able to 
select. At a dinner at Mr. Strahan's 
in New Street, in March 1783, Mr. 
Wilkes's name being mentioned. Lord 
Mansfield gave his opinion in these 
words — ^that " Mr, Wilkes was the plea- 
santest companion, the politest gentle^ 
man 'f-, and the best scholar he knew.**^ 

* Copied from a written account given by Mn 
A. Straban^ as follows : *' Mr. A. Strahan request* 
Mr. Wilkes will do htm the favour to accept a 
print of his father ; and takes this Of^rtunity of 
noticing the above anecdote^ having minuted the 
words at the time. New Street, 13th May 1793/* 

f How much his watohful politeness softened 
the spleen of Johnson^ when they met at Dilly*fl^ 
the bookseller, is told by BosweU^ Hia companioii-i 
able pleasantries, his ** faceti» et l^cures,'* are tQa» 
numerous and almost too well known to be xecited^ 
A citizen at a chop-house ^tunned him by roarini^ 
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The praise of Lord Mansfield is the praise 
not only of a man capable of well ap- 
preciating what be praised ; but also of 
a political foe. *^ The Bishop of Wor-i 
cester and Mr. Wilkes," writes Mr. W. 
from Bath, to his daughter, " are very 
well together, to the grecU admiration of 
nil blockheads r 

• Of music Mr. Wilkes understood no- 
thing, nor was his ear naturally good ; 
but, as a connoisseur, with the sister art 
of painting he was well acquainted. He 
visited Italy at a period of life when his 
capacity for observation was at its height ; 
and his time therefore was not mispent. 

for his steak. " Usually/* €aid Mr. W. '' the 
bear is brought to the stake 3 here the steak is 
brought to the bear." Madame Pompadour ad- 
dressed him in France at court thus: '^ You English- 
men are fine fellows ; how far may a man go in 
abuse of the royal family among you ?'* — " I do 
fiot quite, know^ hut I am trying.'* 
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'Sir J, Reynolds, with whom he w^s inti- 
-mate, used at all times to profess much 
esteem for his critical skill. He did not 
possess many pictures^ but his collection 
of prints was large, and admirably chosen, 
--^His knowledge, his taste, and his 
polished elegance of manners, consider- 
able as they were, are not however the 
merits upon which his public reputation 
rose. Through them he would indeed 
have been courted in private societies, 
but they alone would not have sounded 
his name through Europe. Though 
th^ necessarily added to its extent, yet 
they were rather the ornamental wings 
of the building, than the building itself. 
The character of his life is indeed singu- 
lar. Tliat men, born in the retirements 
of privacy, have, through the channel 
of political exertion, raised themselves 
to high distinction, has in it nothing 
surprising to Englishmen. It is the 
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dourse and practice and (>raise of their 
favemment. Lard Chathan^ is e pr^- 
nant instance ; Burke and Sheridan still 
later examples. But th^r way was open 
and obvious. Possessing, in different mea- 
aure^ great abilities^ and all of them pos^ 
sessing eloquence^ they made the Senate 
the ground of their advancement, as it 
was the scene of their exhibition. At* 
tacbkg themsehres to high connexion, as 
their friends advanced in celebrity, they 
advanced with them. Their place in 
public opinion (not indeed an equal place) 
was gained by time, and labour, and pro- 
gression. As the path they trod is in 
the straight and even road of civil soci- 
ety, it of course has many advantages^ 
and also many facilities. The track of 
Mr. Wilkes was over precipices and. 
through wilds ; difficulty vanquished is 
Jiis fame. His measures were his own 
measures, not the measures of a party ; 
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his struggles were his own struggles i 
his triumphs his own triumphs. With* 
out ^^ the talent of command'* in pop^iiar 
assemblies^ he yet so possessed hiinsdf 
of the popular mind, as^ throii^ it^ to 
move a nation, and^ without violence^ 
to beat down the strength of a govern** 
ment, for years upon the stretch . to 
ruin him. His motives were, I believe, 
publiq motives; I know nothing that 
should make me think otherwise. He 
might be wr(M)g, but, I am persuaded, 
he was sincere. His address to the 
burgesses of Berwick was his first puUtc 
political act, and it is in ususon wiUi the 
sentimeats which he afterwards profess-* 
ed. I see nothing in bis philoso^y, 
nor even in his mad prailks of induK 
gaice, which shouM^rct me to suppose^ 
that selfish motives oniff iofitienced hia 
choice of the pari which he perform^ 
ed. The mind of Gibbon, adopting the 
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fame philosophical opinions^ and takings 
the same view of human nature (how- 
ever eloquent he sometimes may be 
found, theoretically y in praise of liberty), 
was yet surely not so framed as to risk 
much practically in its support, Hume, 
a man of yet colder feelings, making the 
same estimate of life, draws from it max- 
ims of rule certainly not favourable to 
excess of freedom . A disposition to still 
acquiescence beneath the sway of great- 
ness is, in truth, a more natural and 
usual result of a similar system of thought 
than any outrageous spirit of faction • 
In the tumultuous overthrow of an 
established government, spoil and place 
may indeed tempt cupidity and ambition. 
But, is it probable that Wilkes ever pro- 
mised himself this ? Were public affairs, 
when he commenced his race, in such a 
posture as to justify, even in a madman, 
so mad a hqpe ? To do him justice, di4 
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he himself enciourage aught that distant- 
ly could lead to throw power into the 
hands of the many by the abolition of 
law ? Between popular heat and anarchy 
the distance is wide. That his habits 
of pleasure had been difierent^ is earnest- 
ly to be wished ; not merely from the 
wish for general morality, but also from 
fpendship to his name. Political actions 
are^ above all others, so liable to misre* * 
presentation^ they excite necessarily so 
much opposing zeal,, and draw down 
from that zeal so mudi obloquy ; at the ' 
same ^me that the wisdom or folly, the 
virtue or vice of them are so little with ^ 
in the ken of the great mass of man-* * 
kind; that to the politician^ above all 
other men, is a life of blameless mora- 
iity most useful. To how many would 
the patriotism of the Gracchi still be 
doubtful^ if th^ could justly doubt their 
contempt of money, their temperance, 

VOJ*. I. I 
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their priTate and domestic vkttte^ thefar 
humble piety ? Even the gaiety of in* 
dttlgmoe ho\ii^eTer ia not neoemirify caa^ 
nccted with riotona inaubofdinrtioii of 
public princ^e; itiaatleastaaiSLelyto 
amk into iMseaemtity^aa to biirat out into 
liomtioua fmkian. The gratification of 
app^te 18 &r oftcfior aeeured b/adttb- 
teryaenrioe^tbaa rd^ettiona oojotradietkni, 
to power. They viho conacieiitioudy 
hold that goferamenl ia at no tiooc^ and 
^upon no oocoHon^ to be opposed; or 
yAo, admittkig ia a fieoatate oocaaional 
reajitanoe majimonHybe juatified^ yet 
are of opimoR thai tlK meMucea of dioBo 
admbiiatiaticaui^ idhtidi Mr.W^jKa op^ 
pugned, called not for aniaadveraioii; 
tbq^, even ahonld they ooafeaa tfe aia-- 
cerity of his mi^e^ will atitt condemn - 
Uacmduct. It periiapais^yettoo aoon 
to qpeakof tbia vatiifinnaeaa^ peatarity. 
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trH} bcttw decide than tve of tlie ptt^ 
•ent day. 

Whether the peace of 17^3 was ho- 
ftourabfe or disgracefot; whether the 
minister of that day^ however learned, 
however welMntentioned otherwise, was 
in truth a man, ^^ who wanted wisdom, 
and held prindples incompatible with 
freedom ^ whether, without much evil of 
design mentally, a young sovereign, new 
to public business, secure upon a power- 
liil throne, and strong in the confidence 
of the personal love of his people, did 
^ Ad not incline too much to dispense 
With the services of those, who, as men 
#f ab^^ and connexion, of interest and 
popttim-ity, were most dear to the couh- 
fry, and therefore most able to render it 
essential benefits ; whether, from thwart- 
ed indfaiation, h^ did or did not f^l 
more impatience than itge and expe- 
rience could approve, or the free notions 
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prevalent amongst his subjects Tendered 
wise : these, all require time and - in- 
vestigation ere we are enabled to deter- 
mine ; and at last can only be decided 
by a careful examination of the facts 
which have marked the reign of the 
sovereign alluded to. All these, how- 
ever, must be known and weighed, be- 
fore Mr. Wilkes can peremptorily be. 
condemned. In one respect indeed, he . 
may be pardoned, even in the minds of 
those who most inculcate passiveness* 
Unless it shall be said, that no disappro- 
bation is properly expressed, except in 
Parliament (a doctrine, which would ga 
nigh, I fear, quickly to destroy the free 
sentiment of the deliberative body itself)^ 
one need require only an admission of 
the possibility of sincerely condemning,, 
politically, the peace of 17 63. — rAllow 
but that, arid that from the free habits 
of English discussion the attack xnade 
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-upon it was not unwarrantable ; and fof 
the rest, no wondrous science of de^ 
fence is necessary. * 

The North Briton arose out of the 
attack upon the peace : its much-famed 
No. 45, to me, aloof from the feelings 
of that period, seems not, I own, so 
violent or intemperate as ' to call for 
state interference. Government thought 
otherwise, and assumed the posture of 
an assailant ; and by the mode in which 
it procured " The Essay" it ipay be 
thought stood fully committed. TTie 
contest was in consequence fair; and 
Mr. Wilkes, for the spirit and firmness 
with which he contended, merits no 
common praise. Through him the 
people of England gained the abolition 
of general warrants, the better secu- 
rity of their papers, and the security 
also of the elective franchise. By hinx 
wap caused the GrenviUe act ; by 
I 3 
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him^ that disinclination which Pai&u 
ment has since shewn to avoids by means 
of privilege, the trial by jury. If it be 
renown to have abolished ship-money, 
let it be considered as something to have 
done what Wilkes has done. I know 
not, if it may not be regretted, that 
his political opportunities were not of 
a less domestic sort. He was indeed 
*^ a silent senator," but he possibly 
mig^t have rendered some service in 
council. He possessed many of tb^ 
qualities and propensities of a great 
mind. He, I believe, loved his coun- 
try; he loved fame. He was careless 
of money; he respected ability, wm 
though greater than his own. He had 
foresight, he had decision, he h^d uii« 
conquerable steadiness. 

There is yet a charge preferred against 
him, which, if established, mi^ht go fyr 
to derive him of aV ^tesmom ta |piu 
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triotism« The story i§ told in a wan** 
. dering publication^ upon the authoritjr 
of Lord Orford *. A somebody is as- 
serted to have been assured by some- 
body, that he had seen in a book^ which 
he supposed to be the pension-list of a 
minister of PVance, the name of Wilkes. 
His Lordship thence infers that Wilkes 
<2ame over to England as the agent of 
the Rench, to embarrass the English 
administration^ A more idle tale, as it 
appears to me^ has not ofteii been nar- 
rated. From 1763 to 1771, the most 
active part of the life of Wilkes, France 
was at peace vnth England. Those 

* In the same work Lord Qiford is made to 
observe^ that the story of the sacrilege proves that 
Johnson had a bad heart. I have turned to it> in 
the Journey to the Hebrides. The pillage of a 
dinrch was shipped ofi^— and Johnson adds, " I 
iiippose no one will lamait to hear that this cargo 
of sacrilege was lost in the passage :'*•— and this 
attio-coouc jest iadicates badness of heart! ! 2 
I 4 
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events which his election and expulsion 
produced, surely, could in common sense 
have scarcely been foreseen by foreigners. 
J do not think there is a colour for the 
suggestion. Mr. Wilkes's poverty also 
at that period of his exertions is his 
shield. His embarrassed situation is 
known. From the Kockingham ad- 
ministration (its members had upon the 
question of general warrants and many 
others sided with him) he received pe- 
cuniary assistance, though their influence 
was not sufficient to procure his pardon. 
In consequence of the known state of 
his circumstances was the Duke of 
Grafton led to suppose he would entefr 
into terms. Upon the notoriety of 
those circumstances 'Wiis the public sub- 
iscription founded. Ther6 could be n6 
deceit in them. Wilkes, bad he sold 
himself to France, would not have sold 
liimself at a low price* If the story 
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were true, a bribe was given without an 
adequate motive ; and he who received 
it, received it without any appearance 
of increased wealth or diminished want ; 
and this too, although eyes of watchful- 
ness were placed on every side of him. 
The tale rests upon the hearsay of a hear- 
say, upon the supposition of a supposi* 
tion — ^it rests upon nothing. 

Mr. Wilkes, though attached to the 
gay manners of France, was. in politics* 
Antigallican. He doubted their good* 
j&ith, even in the commercial treaty*. 
.Whilst in the chair of magistracy, he 
proposed a resolution that no French^ 
wines should be given at the public en- 
tertainments of the City. 

The public lifir of Wilkes may sup- 
ply reflection with many lessons. To 
those who guide the aflairs of free go- 
loemments it is a warning, how in the 

♦ Vd. iii. letter xlvii. page ig4. 
I 5 
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plenituck of 9%btini^ they lightly con** 
temn even a privftte individual. It xoaf 
teach them thaty as tl^ guarcBans of 
public vpxmHu, as WieU as public aecuntjt 
they should scom to sooompUsh a de-« 
aired objeet by low means: it may 
teach them th^ they caimot resort tQ 
such without dwger^ It may con^rm^. 
a century or two hence^ perhaps (should 
a crisis arise to make resolution neces- 
sary) it may confirm indi^uals in manFy 
lesolution^ fiom the assurwce thai 
whilst they act uiKler the shadow of 
tha Qonsjtitution and the laws^ their 
country will not forsake them, becawe. 
their country cannot so do, without aur^ 
rendering her own rights. To the 
history of the life of Wilkes may be 
4ipplied an el<^nt 3kiatration^ once, 
modestly, used by hia friend Mn Hast* 
inga of himaelf, when Gowmor GeneiaL 
of India. It is like the (altN^sn of Oriental 
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ftbfe^ upon which hangs the ^ufte of 
empires. Its substanoe might be mere 
stcxie, or wood^ or marble, but its acd-^ 
dental properties involved in them the 
&te of thousands^ the freedom of a king*- 
dom. It cannot be forgotten^ that in 
the person of Mr. Wilkes a point way 
put in issue^ upon the decision of which 
depended the liberties of England. Thei 
diSi^rence might not have been felt for 
years. Beneath a good king it would 
not have been felt. In other and dif^ 
ftrent times it was a standing-place upon 
which tO' set foot and thrust aside the 
constitution. The old forms and names- 
of ancient institutions might be suffered 
to remain, but the spirit and meaning' 
of them would be gone for ever. 

The public has lately been put iti 
possession of the letters of many cefe- 
brated individuals. Letters are valuable 
t 6 
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I 
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either ^i they lay open the charactet of 
their author^ or as they afford poaithre 
instruction. The present collection does 
the former more dian the latter. They 
are written in the most perfect spirit i 

of confidence to a daughter whom he 
dearly loved. How much he prized 
her^ will be collected from the letters 
themselves. They do not convey much 
instruction ; for^ at the time they v^ete 
written^ she was past the age of in* 
atruction. He. was well able neverthe- 
less to give instruction. To his other 
daughter his lessons were such^ as might 
stand in competition with those of Lord 
Chatham^ lately given to the world byi 
Lord Grenville. 

It may be thought that his expressiona^ 
of regard and esteem in the present 
series are too frequent and warm to be 
natural^ and that his afiection (as he ia 
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hfe letters says of the virtues of a friend 
named in them) was ^c^we *, but it 
was too uniform and constant to be so.' 
Upon every occasion, and in every place; 
whether openly or confidentially, he stilt 
spoke in the same terms. He was, in- 
deed, an anxious and most affectionate fa- 
ther — a tender and dutiful son. Such his 
letters shew him to have been, and such 
in truth he was. He was not, as Lord 
Talbot asserted of him, an atheist ^. 
There were not only sentiments of piety, 
but, strange to say, there was in his 
mind ^ ^ tincHtre of 'superstition. 

It is to be regretted, the Editor pos- 
sessed not a full power of omitting as 
many of the letters as he chose. As 
they stand however, they will, I thinly, 

* Yd. iii. tetter saxvii. p. 148. 
t Vol. ii. letter xlviii, p. 113. Vol. iii» Jei*^ . 
Ixxii. p. 261. 
t Vol. ill. letter lii. p.209. 



be foond amusing. If they equal not the 
imagpsry and combination of Boras^ ncnr 
the criticism^ inteneat^ and eingalarity of 
GcMpei^— tiiey oaatam apedmensof much 
playful vivacity *> and are oasasionally 
sprinkled ((hose of the latter volumes 
espectally) with anecdote ^. They have 
al90 the ^fect produced by the fetters 
of Swift — ^diey contain many name» 
frmiliar to the public^-and one is tempt- 
ed thafefore to read on in ^ite of re-^ 
solution. The style of them is^ I thinks 
better than the epistolary style of Lord 
Chatham. Even where nothing is told, 
rt is at least told with precision ; and it 
does not therefore weary liie (he greater 
|xart of Richardson's cof pespondatce, ia^ 
which there is oftep not much meanings 
and that meaning so loosely expressed, 
as to appear still less. On the whole, 

♦ Sec vol. ii. letters vi. xx. xl. xlvii. kCp 
I See vcJ. ill. letter xlvi. p. I87. 
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these letters are not^ in my judgmentj 
disgraceful to Mr. Wilkes's menuMy. 

Hie rumour that Mr. \^Ikes was 
engaged in the composition of his own 
life *^ had a foundation. I am not able 
to say if the life be now existing or not« 
The private letters addressed to Mr. 
Wilkes by Junius^ are in being : they 
are in the hands of a gentleman^ who 
thinks however that we are not yet re« 
moved enough from the time at which 
they were written to allow of their pub-» 
lication. 



« See vd* ii. letter Loilii. p. 300. 
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IltlTATSD nOM THB MBKCR* 

TiucB to nice art— Exactness I despise j 

Light and unfetter*d be my lay : 
Let those^ who write to live^ correctness prize | 

I write to Itiie life away. 



f rabandooe TexacUtode 

Anx gens qui riment par mftier } 
D*aatres font des vers par 6tude« 

J*en £u8 poor me desennn&r. 

•aissST. 

f This notto it pvcfised to the Crasy Tales, bi aa 
edition of which Mr. Wilkes has written « These 
Tdcs aie cxoeUeat. They ire the composition of 
asy friend, John Stephenson HaH, Ewq. The ethef 
vmes w4iiis volnsie, and the MSS. are Mr. Wllkei^a.'* 

StephenaanHallvaathcEnseniusafflcme* XotT« 
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* TO MIRA^ ON new-tear's 0ATj l^jSl^. 

Rbvolvxng jeflrs-add^ Mira>^to your charms^ 
And bolder throbs my pulse to love's alarms i 
Yet shall those heav'nly charms at last decay^ 
And this my sprightly piilse forget to play : 
Then wisely let me all my hours employ j 
Too swift they fly^but be they wing*d with joyl 
May wit and beauty their blest pow'rs unite^ 
If^ rule the day«. and beauty rule the night ! 
The pleasing cHase may I through life pursue. 
All day with Armstrong, and all night with you, . 



A WELL-KNaWli CHARACTEB. 

[mr. garrick.] 

Little his body, but much less his soul. 

All things by halves j but nothing in the whole j 

He comes prepared by nature, and by art. 
With half a head, but not quite haff a heart. 

Half cowardice, half courage to dispense, 

' Half modesty, half pride, half ix^I t/ half sense .' 

rf- *» . • - • 

*. The Poems matrked with jan asterisk were printed 
by Mr. Wilkes at a private press which he had at bis 
hoiise m Great George Street, in 1765* They form 
the vttrse^ bound up with the Tales. Emr. . 



^. TO ▲ LADY t .WHO' SUira IK TOO £OW 
. A VOICE. 

When beauteous 'Mira'a gcoitte Folc& 
Divides the yielding air> ; 

Fix*d on her lips^ the faltering sounds 
Excess of jo]jrdedare. 

There liag'rii^ round the rosy gateV ' ^ ^' 

They view their fragrant cell, .^ 

UnWiiling to depatt that mouth ' 
Where all the graces dwelL 

S6fn€{ tuneful accents strike the 4^86 ' ' ' 
With sofl imperfect sound, ^ 

While thousand others die within, *> '*^ 

In their own honey drown*d. 

Yet through this doud distinct and dear 

Sweet sense directs its dart. 
And, while it seems to shun tj^e ear. 

Strikes full upon th« heart 



t Mrs. Withersi who went to heaven in 1767. 



U TBB HABIT 09 A BOMAK TBIB9NB. 

THBlk»'f»UBtttFalabeiVMi»i 
He caimot hide hbMi^saart. ^ 



^ TH8 VSMMA 0» WB VHttt* 

Tbb Mvaes and Gnces taPhoebiis eoinplatti*d» 
'' That no more on tbeeartb a St^tpho f xeoaaiB^dj 

t Of the iadbmcf whk& tvbMrted Iffetwcen lh€ 
nohle fiunily of the Tlnqfilcs and Mr. Wilkat, k ia 
acaroely nccesury to ^peak. The follpwkig Hnee 
were written by Counttn Temple (the Sappha of the 
lines above) m alluuon to Mr. Wllkei't confinement 
an the Tower. Edit. 

TBB JBWBIr nt TUB TOWBB. 



If what the Tower of London holds : 
Is valued more than aQ its powers <. 

Then counting what it wow enfolds^ 
Bow wondrous rich It London Tower ? 



That the empini of witwat noiratmendj 
And oa beaatj ahsiB the ses must depend ; 
Sdr the men be had sir*n aU hi» ftnqr and firer^ 
Art of healing to Armstrong as well as hitljrve." 
When ApoUo repUed, ** To make yoa afi>«Bdb> 
In one fair you shall see Wit and Virtae good friends t 



in 

I think not of the armory* 

Nor of the guns and lions' roar; 
Nor yet the valu'd library. 

But of the Jewel in the Tower. 



These are the marlts upon it found : 
King wniiam's crest it bears before i, 

AndXiberty 's engraven round. 
Though now confin'd within the Tower. 

IV. 

With thousand methods they did try it. 
Its firmness strengthened every hour} 

They were not able aU to buy it. 
And so they sent it to the Tower. 



i 
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The Grecian's high spirit and sweetness 1 11 join 
With a true Eoman virtue^ to make it divine ; 
Your pride and my boast^ thus form'd^ would you 

know^ 
You must visit the eaithly Elysium of Stow. 



The owners modestly reserved 
It in a decent Aylcsb'ry bower ; 

And cannot thuik' it has deserv'd 
The Cfi^r's t honour of the Tower. 

VI. 

The day shall coQie». to make amends. 

Of liberty. tb' quilting hour» 
When o'er his foesy and 'midst his firiends> 

Shall shine the Jewel of the Tower. . 

t The old Jion named Gsesar. 
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^ ON TWO LATB COKYERSIONS. 

Hail ! holy, heavenly convert ! Bower f cries j 
Hail ! holy, heavenly convert ! Paul replies. 
So two poor rogues who find their credit fail. 
To cheat the world, become each other*s baQ, 

f Archibald Bower, the author of the Lives of the 
Popesy professed himself a convert to Protettratism. 
He was, I believe, educated as a Roman Catholie. 
Dr. Douglas, ^ the scourge of impostors, " favoured 
the public with an exposure of has historical misre- 
l^esentations* £dit« 

Paul Whitehead, the author of Manners, aSath^p 
and other peems, was a convert of a different de- 
•eription. IDs conversion was from infidelity: he 
was at one peried of his life a <ub-member of the 
brotherhood of 'Medmenham Abbey. Boit. 



* TWO OLD 8IMILB8. 

As ifaecamefeoa, who is known 
3b hai«.no cokmrs of lus cnm, 
'Htm pow*r to take the different hue 
Of every ihing within his view j 
Thus Lyitdton awhile by Pitt 
Appear'd a patriot and a wit ; 



VOL. X. 
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Stole all the Grenvilles' sterling sense. 

Stole Murray's art and eloquence ; 

Was much admir'd in ev'r/ part. 

Though ne'er belov*d-^he stole no heart. 

Now false Newcastle's humble tocHit 

He grows a parasite and a fool ; 

Helps out poor Bower, when hist'ry fails, * 

To cook up stupid, popish tales j 

With ff^tf our holy faith abuses. 

And with the Bricklayer X works the Muses. 

f Gilbert West^ who by his book has made some 
good Christians doubt of that great article of our &ith» 
the resurrection ; as Lytteltom^ by his Letter en the Gmb- 
verjion of St. Pauif made a great divine wish that St. 
Paul, had never been converted* that such a handle 
against us might not have been given to infidels by 
this weak advocate. 

i Henry Jones» first a bricklayer^ then a poet, 
though not of a class to Mid the lofty song. 

Notwithstanding this sneer, Gilbert West's trea- 
tise is certainly the work of no mean reasoner. Of 
Lord Lyttelton'a Dissertation on the Conversion of^ 
St. Paul, Dr. Johnson has said that it is an argument 
** to which infidelity has never been able to fabricate 
a specious answer." Henry Jones is the author of 
** The Barl of Essex/' and other tragedies. Edit. 



»9S 

IN SCRIPTIOK IN THE CHURCHTAKD OF BALA^ 
IN MERIONETHSHIRE. 

. Sacred to the Memoiiy 

of 

Btak Llotd> Clerkj A. M. 

of this Parish. 

Bom May 2, 1734 3 Died Jan. 26^ If 76 ; 

Aged 42. 

Oh ! pleasing poet, friend for ever dear. 
Thy memory claims the tribute of a tear : 
In thee was join'd whatever mankind admire^ 
Keen wit, strong sense, the poet's, patriot's fire. 
Temper'd with gentleness, such gifts were thine. 
Such gifts with heart-felt angoiib we resign. 



X2 
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* IKFAMUK SACRUM. f 

Hic situs est 

Robertas Wa]pole, Comes Orfordise, 

Qui sommo cum consilio^ et nefandi improbitatej 

Patriam in maximo habeas odio^ et ab ek jure 

ekcitoB> 

Deft*Com9tri& fisus^ 

(Numen qood unicum coluit) 

Servitutem firmissimam, et mores pessimos« 

Onmigehl exptds^ pietate^ 

Pro vitfli histitaere conatuB est. 

Talem rixiise, et sttiem mM> ne nrimis^ leetdr: 

SodoB maxittioB ii^ibait^ 

Fhitfetai HorativHfi^ Ikxcem NcmxasfilenaeB^ 

£t onuies relpciblics hotter, 

Rivatos etiaiji, et ^blieoB « 

Nefas est addere^ 
CflBsarem etiam et Senatom* 



1-97 



SACRBO TO DISOHACB. ^ 

IiBRE lies 
Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
Who with most advised premeditation and 
profligate dishonesty^ 
bearing towards his countiy th^ d^^pest hatred^ 
and by her justly hated in return. 
Confiding in the Goddess of Corruption, 
• (the single deity whom he worshipped,) 
I Every feeling of duty being banished^ 

I • Endeavoured his utmost to establish 

A slavexy not to be shaken, and manners of thd. 
i basest sort. 

I That he should such have lived and such in old agd 

have died," 

' forbear to wonder. Header : 

His chief intimates were 

His brother Horace, the Duke of Newcastle, 

And all who were adverse to the Commonweal^ 

Whether open or concealed foes; 

It were criminal to add. 

Even the Monarch and the Parliament. 

Edit. 



Kd 
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^ ON MISS UMLBT's RBTIRIMO TO 
RICHMOND f. 

Ah^ fatal groves ! sad Echo cries. 

You 're fair Eliza's choice $ 
The dying swains accuse her eyes, 

Tlie nightingales her voice. 

-)* I suspect this to be from a Greek Epigram, but 
i have not been able to find the original* Edit. 



ON THE MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF MISS 
WILKES^ BY GOSSETT. 

X HB beautiful and soft outline 
Grossett or Reynolds may design ; 
And Reynolds shew the wondrous grace 
. Of Wilkes's faultless form and face : 
But to no mortal is it given^ 
Prometheus-like, to steal from heaven 
The piercing lightning of the skies. 
Or match the lustre of her eyes. 
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TO MISS WILKES, ON HER BIRTHDAY, 
AUGUST l6j 1767. 

WRITTEN IN FRANCE. 

Again I tone the vocal lay 
On dear Maria's natal day. 
This happy day 1*11 not deplore 
My exile from my native shore : 
No tear of mine to-day shall flow 
For injur'd England's cruel woe. 
From impious wounds to Freedom given. 
The first, most sacred gift of Heaven. 
The Muse with joy shall prune her wing, 
Maria's ripen'd graces sing > 
And, at seventeen, with truth shall own 
The bud of beauty 's fairly blown. 
Softness and sweetest Innocence 
Here shed their gentle influence ; 
Fair Modesty comes in tlieir train. 
To grace her sister Virtue's reign. 
Then to give spirit, taste, and case. 
The sov'reign art, the art to please j 
Good-humour*d Wit and Fancy gay. 
To-morrow cheerftil as to-day. 
The sunshine of a mind serene. 
Where all is peace within, are seen. 
k4 



aoo 

What can the grateful Muse ask mottl 

The Gods have lavished all their store. 

Maria shines their darling care> 

Still keep her, Heav*n, from ereiy snare ! 

May still unspotted be her fame. 

May she remain through life the same, 

Unchang'd in all— except in name ! 



same, v 



IMPROMPTU f. 



A VERY pretty young lady said to a gentleman^ 
at Bath, in the great crowd at Dawson's ball, 
" I can't bear to be so squeezed by people one 
does not know." Hie gentleman (Mr. W.), an 
t)ld friend of the lady, borrowed her pencil and 
wrote. 

With spirit, lovely Lydia cries^ 

Sly Cupid basking in her eyes, 
'* I can't bear the creatures who thus press and 

shove- 
No-— let me be press'd by the man whom I 

love." 

t See the Letters, vol. i. Edit. 
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TO MI88 WlhKMS, ON HER BIETfltUTj 1768. 

WRITtlV IN miSON. 

How shall the Muse in prison sing. 
How prone her drooping ruffled wing i 
Maria is the potent spells 
£*en in these walls all grief to quelle 
To cheer the heart, rapture inspire. 
And wake to notes of J07 the lyre^ 
The tribute verse again to paj 
On this auspicious festive day. 
Whop doom'd to quit the patriot band^ 
And exil'd from my native land, 
Maria was my sure relief; 
Her presence banished every grief; 
Pleasure came smiling in her train. 
And chas*d the family of Pain. 
Let lovers every charm admire. 
The easy shape, the heavenly fire 
That from those modest beaming eye^ 
Thei captive heart at once surprise : 
A father's is another part ; 
I praise the vutues of the heart. 
And wit so eloquent and free, 
Attempex;*d sweet with modesty. 
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And may kind Heaven a lover send 
Of sense, of honour, and a friend. 
Those virtues always to protect. 
Those beautie»— never to neglect ! 



TO MISa WILKSS^ ON HBR BIRTHDAY^ 1777* 

Thb noblest giA you could receive. 
The noblest gift to-day I *d give : 
A father's heart I would bestow. 
But that you stole it long ago. 
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ON MZSS H. WILKBSt. 

Xhb Graces nurs'd her from her births 
The Virtues gave her sterling worthy 
And Elegance with Pleasure came. 
Soon as they heard dear Harriet's name. 

f To this lady, in 1800, were addressed the follow- 
ing lines. She had playfully challenged the gentle- 
man who wrote them, to compliment her in verse* 
as gracefully as her father had complimented Mrs. 
Withers (vol. i. p . 1 89). They are not inelegant, but it 
seems to me not so refined as those of Mr. W. Edit. 

TO A LABY WHO, HAVING ENTERTAIN^ HIM 
WITH MUSIC AND SOME EXQUISITE DRAW- 
INGS, CALLED THE AUTHOR TO ANOTHER OC- 
CUPATION. 

O skill'd in spells of magic art. 
With nature's proudest powers to vie ; 

To win with sounds the raptur'd ear, . 
Or hold enchain'd the gazing eye 1 

Thou bad'st this glorious heav'n arise. 
Thou led'st me to th' setherial plain } 

Now, like a faithful guide thou com'st. 
To give me to the world again« 
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SPZTAPH ON MI88 H. WILKBS'S FAVOURITS 
OWL PETEIl. 

MiNSRTA*s birdy poor Peter, *s deadj 
The gravest form, the gravest head i 
From glare and noise he chose to go. 
To quiet in the leahns below. 

^mi* ■ ' ' - ^ 

As some lov'd yisionvfaYour'd youths 
Whom dreaima to realms of bliss qonvcyt 

fees at his side a spirit stand, 
Qompaaion of his nightly way | 

I look in wonder on thy brow. 

In wonder view thy light locks play ; 

I hear the crystal portals close. 
And turn the tribute due to pay. 

O vanish not— -the dreary change 
Too sudden cornea— ^till, still be near ! 

So shall I deem the vision true, 
fie thou, aerial fonn^ but here* 



•65 
. TO MISf H. WlLljpBS. 1796. 

MiMCAVA*! self at Harriet's birth 

FoiBOQik tke fkies to visit earth ; 

And with tl)e grave and stately dame 

The Iftu^tet-bving V^tius came. 

The Graces too irere iiLher tsain^ 

Nor did a Muse in Heaven renain : 

Cfipid, and he done, still coy. 

Appears a pMitiog, angry bof : 

The nymph derides his power supreme^ 

And daits and arrows ddk a dreaooi* 

Beware^ prottd girl-Mtbe boy, in mfgt. 

Not all thy magic can assuage ; 

Vain all thy prayers, vain all thy art^- 

Then noiu;ht can sooth him but thine heart. 



ON THB REVBRSE OF A WATCH PRESENTED 
TO MISS WILKES. 

From the deep gloom of sickness and of pain^ 

Your tender care brought cheerful health again. 
4 
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BPITAFH ON I.ADT VANB'st X«APDOO VENY. 

At thieves I bark*d^ at lovers wagg'd my tail ; 
And thus I pleas'd both Lord and Lady Frail. 

f Lady Vane published her ffiemoirs in Peregrine 
Picklcy under the name of Lady Frail. 

Monsieur du Bellay a fait une epigramme ad- 
nurable sur un chien qui aboyoit les voleurs, et 
qui laissoit entrer sans bruit les amans de sa mai- 
tresse. 

Latratu fiires ezcepii mutus amantes; 
Sic placui dominoi sic placui doming* 



